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THE  ELECTION. 


PLATE  I. 

AN  ELECTION  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Few  scenes  in  life  are  more  full  of  liumour  than  those  of  a county  election  of  the 
olden  times.  The  variety  of  characters  to  he  met  with  there  frequently  draw  a smile 
from  the  most  grave  and  rigid. 

Our  artist  commences  this  humorous  series  with  an  entertainment  at  an  inn  in  the  county 
town,  opened  by  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  reception  of  his  friends,  some  time  before 
the  poll,  in  order  to  secure  his  interest ; without  which  he  would  have  had  little 
chance  of  success.  To  preserve  the  connexion  of  this  piece,  we  are  to  suppose  it  a 
general  election  for  knights  of  the  shire,  when  two  members  of  the  Whig  party  are 
chosen  in  opposition  to  two  of  the  Tory.  But  as,  when  the  court  and  country  are  put 
in  different  scales,  the  weight  of  the  second,  at  least  in  appearance,  makes  the  first  kick 
the  beam  ; those  in  the  Tory  interest  are  obliged  to  wear  the  faces  of  the  Whig  in  order 
to  carry  the  point  in  question.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  party  present,  evident  by  the 
slashed  picture  of  the  king,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  demolished,  through  a 
pretended  aversion  to  the  court ; and  the  flag,  on  which  is  painted  “ Give  us  our  eleven 
days,”  alluding  to  the  alteration  of  the  style  in  the  year  1752,  which  gave  great  displea- 
sure in  England ; these  things,  with  some  others,  such  as  the  foppish  dress  of  the  candi- 
date, the  name  of  the  person  next  him,  (one  of  his  agents,)  viz.  Sir  Commodity  Taxem, 
known  by  the  address  of  a letter  just  presented  him  by  the  leering  cobbler,  who  has 
him  by  the  hand,  and  whom  he  solicits,  thinking  he  has  taken  him  in  for  some  service, 
and  by  the  motto  on  the  butcher’s  favour,  (who  is  pouring  gin  on  the  broken  head  of 
another,)  namely,  “ For  our  Country.”  By  these  and  other  circumstances  it  is  past 
doubt  that  the  party  present  are  Tories  under  false  colours.  To  confirm  this  further, 
we  see  the  opposite  party  throwing  bricks  and  stones  at  the  window,  one  of  which  has 
knocked  down  an  attorney  from  his  seat,  who  was  employed  in  casting  up  the  votes. 
Without  is  a flag  carried  by  the  mob,  bearing  these  w^ords,  “ Marry  and  multiply  in 
spite  of  the  devil  and  the  court,”  and  the  effigy  of  a Jew,  on  whose  breast  is  written 
“ No  Jews,”  alluding  to  two  unpopular  acts  that  passed  about  the  same  time.  To 
revenge  this  riotous  proceeding  without,  observe  a man  throu'ing  a stool  out  in  return, 
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and  anotlier  emptying  a vessel  of  urine  on  their  heads ; at  these  seasons  decency  and 
distinction  are  laid  aside.  As  a proof  of  this,  see  here  an  assembly  of  all  ranks  of 
people ; view  the  condescending  candidate  paying  his  respects  to  a female  voter,  an  old 
toothless  jade,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  command,  viz.  Kiss  him,  Moll,” 
(from  the  man  above  her,  who  is  shedding  the  fiery  ashes  on  the  member’s  wig,)  is  not 
only  doing  that,  but  taking  other  indecent  liberties  with  him,  while  the  girl  is  endea- 
vouring to  rob  him  of  his  ring.  Before  this  woman  is  one  Abel  Squat,  a dealer  in 
ribbons,  gloves,  and  stockings,  brought  as  presents  on  the  occasion,  for  which  he  has 
received  a promissory  note  of  50/,  payable  in  six  months,  which  he  does  not  seem  to 
relish.  At  the  middle  of  this  table,  on  the  further  side,  sits  a crooked  object,  ridiculing 
one  of  the  fiddlers  for  his  enormous  length  of  chin,  not  considering  his  own  deformity, 
even  in  that  very  part.  In  front  is  a boy  making  punch  in  a mashing  tub,  of  which  one 
of  the  corporation  behind  the  young  woman  near  the  window,  seems  to  have  got  his  fill. 
But  this  entertainment  does  not  consist  in  drinking  only,  eating  to  excess  is  also  part  of 
it,  as  is  shown  by  a parson  and  an  alderman,  voraciously  cramming  themselves,  to  the 
destruction  of  their  health.  Though  the  dishes  are  removed  from  the  table,  we  see 
this  guttling  divine  feasting  luxuriously  on  the  remains  of  a haunch  of  venison,  even 
when  all  the  rest  have  done,  indulging  his  palate  by  heating  it  in  a chaffing  dish  of  coals, 
though  he  is  almost  fainting  with  the  task. 

With  respect  to  the  alderman,  behold  him  after  dinner,  gorged  with  oysters,  dying 
with  one  upon  his  fork,  and  a barber-surgeon  vainly  attempting  to  recover  him  by 
bleeding.  Behind  this  man’s  chair  is  a puritan  tailor  with  uplifted  hands,  refusing  to 
take  a bribe,  and  his  wife  abusing  him  for  so  doing  ; “ Curse  your  squeamish  con- 
science,” says  she,  “ are  not  your  wife  and  children  starving  ? have  they  clothes  to  their 
backs,  or  stockings  to  their  feet  ? take  it,  or,  by  all  that’s  just,  you  rue  the  consequence.” 
Beneath  the  window  is  an  old  gentleman  afflicted  with  the  gravel.  On  his  right  hand 
is  a droll  genius  making  game  of  him,  twisting  his  handkerchief  into  the  representation 
of  a face,  and  moving  it  with  infinite  humour  while  he  chants  the  song  of  “ An  old 
woman  clothed  in  grey.”  In  this  room  we  may  imagine  a variety  of  noises,  loud  and 
boisterous,  which  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a few  catgut-scrapers,  and  a north 
country  bag-piper.  The  only  thing  in  this  plate  further  to  be  noticed  is  the  elector’s 
coat  of  arms  against  the  wainscot,  viz.  three  guineas  proper,  with  the  motto,  “ Speak 
and  have  whose  crest  is  a bawling  mouth : hence  we  are  taught  that,  in  elections, 
honesty  is  shut  out  of  doors,  and  gold  the  only  prevailing  argument. 
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THE  ELECTION. 


PLATE  II. 

CANVASSING  FOR  VOTES. 

In  this  print  we  are  introduced  to  the  opposite  party,  in  an  active  canvass  in  a country 
village,  prodigally  scattering  money  among  the  inhabitants  ; for  at  these  times  nothing 
paves  the  way  like  gold,  which,  as  a celebrated  writer  observed,  is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment, and  a most  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding,  dissipating  every  doubt  and 
scruple  in  an  instant.  Mark  then  an  agent  for  one  of  the  candidates  making  interest 
Avith  the  ladies,  by  oiFering  them  presents  from  the  box  of  a travelling  Jew,  in  order  to 
gain  their  favour,  Avhich  is  oftener  effected  by  baubles  and  sights  than  by  any  degree 
of  patriotism ; he  is  supposed  to  entertain  the  village  with  a puppet-show,  for  admission 
to  Avhich  a porter  has  just  brought  from  the  printer’s  some  quires  of  tickets,  together 
with  a quantity  of  bills,  usually  distributed  on  these  occasions,  requesting  of  tlie  electors 
their  vote  and  interest.  The  cloth,  bearing  the  insignia  of  this  exhibition,  is  allusive 
to  tbe  subject ; the  loAver  part  represents  Punch  profusely  throwing  money  to  the  popu- 
lace, AAdiile  the  upper  part  offers  a vieAV  of  the  Treasury  loading  a Avaggon  Avith  money, 
in  order  to  secure  a parliamentary  interest.  In  this  piece  ]\Ir.  Hogarth  has  taken  an 
opportunity  of  ridiculing  tbe  clumsiness  and  absurdity  of  the  building  of  the  Horse 
Guards,  in  the  heaviness  of  its  steeple,  which  he  has  made  to  resemble  a butt ; and  the 
lowness  of  the  gateway  taking  off  the  coachman’s  head,  as  he  passed  through  it,  Avhen 
his  Majesty  AA^ent  first  to  the  House  of  Lords,  after  it  Avas  finished.  In  the  front  of  this 
piece  stands  a country  freeholder,  beset  on  both  sides  by  emissaries  of  different  parties, 
presenting  cards  of  invitation  to  dinner,  in  order  to  curry  favour ; one  of  Avhom,  viz.  he 
in  the  cap,  is  supposed  to  be  an  attendant  at  the  Crown,  the  other  master  of  the  Royal 
Oak ; both  are  offeidng  bribes,  but  one  a much  larger  than  the  other  ; and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  farmer  is  sufficiently  known  by  the  cast  of  his  eye,  Avhich  expressly 
declares  that,  though  his  necessity  obliges  him  to  take  a fee  from  both,  his  conscience 
bids  him  vote  for  him  that  gives  the  most.  The  woman  counting  her  money,  Avhich  the 
grenadier  eyes  AAdth  so  much  Avishfulness,  is  the  mistress  of  the  inn  ; and  is  introduced 
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to  show  us  that  the  general  attention  of  all  ranks  of  people  is  fixed  upon  that  saint- 
seducing  object,  money ; she  sits  upon  the  head  of  an  old  ship,  fixed  at  the  door,  as  is 
commonly  seen  at  public-houses,  which  represents  a lion  ready  to  swallow  a flower-de- 
luce,  (the  French  arms;)  emblematical  of  the  animosity  subsisting  between  England 
and  France.  As  this  scene  would  he  imperfect  without  some  eating  and  drinking, 
which  is  the  very  life  of  electioneering,  our  author  has  given  us  two  men  hard  at  it,  in 
the  larder ; one  tearing  a fowl  to  pieces  with  his  teeth,  and  the  other  playing  away 
upon  a buttock  of  beef.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  plate  are  two  ale-house  politicians, 
a barber  and  a cobbler,  who,  with  a total  ignorance  of  men  and  measures,  are  settling 
the  affairs  of  state,  and  planning  sieges  with  halfpence  and  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe.  As 
in  the  first  plate  the  persons  present  wore  only  the  cloak  of  reality,  in  this  they  show 
themselves  absolutely  in  earnest.  The  people  having  here  assembled  to  break  the  win- 
dows, tear  down  the  sign,  (which  one  is  sawing  through  on  the  top,)  and  demolish  the 
house,  opened  by  the  contrary  party,  are  so  bent  on  their  object  that  the  discharge  of  a 
gun  is  disregarded ; so  headstrong  and  ungovernable  is  the  mob. 

In  this  state  of  tumult  and  dissipation  the  time  is  spent  till  the  day  of  election,  when 
every  agent  is  supposed  to  head  his  party,  and  march  into  town  with  a formal  procession, 
the  bells  ringing,  music  playing,  streamers  flying,  and  people  shouting.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  the  noise,  the  hurry,  the  bustle,  and  joyous  confusion  of  the  popu- 
lace, each  party  striving  to  be  the  loudest,  and  endeavouring  by  all  the  acts  of  opposition 
to  suppress  the  other.  Now  all  business  is  superseded  by  enjoyment,  fighting  and 
feasting  is  the  employment  of  the  day,  all  distinction  is  laid  aside,  and  the  beggar  is  as 
great  as  the  lord.  Having  then  made  all  the  interest  possible,  and  secured  every  vote 
in  their  power,  the  next  step  is  to  poll  them. 
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PLATE  III. 

THE  POLLING. 

With  tlie  glorious  ambition  of  serving  their  country,  added  to  an  eagerness  of  dis- 
playing their  own  importance,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  sick, 
hasten  to  the  hustings  to  give  their  independent  votes.  The  contending  candidates, 
seated  at  the  back  of  the  booth,  anticipate  the  event.  One  of  them,  coolly  resting  upon 
his  cane  in  a state  of  stupid  satisfaction,  appears  to  be  as  happy  as  his  nature  will  admit, 
in  the  certainty  of  success.  Very  difierent  are  the  feelings  of  his  opponent,  who,  rubbing 
his  head  with  every  mark  of  apprehensive  agitation,  contemplates  the  state  of  the  poll, 
and  shudders  at  the  heavy  expense  of  a contest,  in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  the  loser. 
Such  are  the  cares  of  a candidate. 

The  first  person  that  tenders  his  oath  to  the  swearing  clerk  is  an  old  soldier,  and 
probably  a brave  one,  for  he  has  lost  a leg,  an  arm,  and  a hand,  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  They  were  severed  by  the  sword  of  an  enemy,  but  the  trunk  and  heart  remain 
entire,  and  are  entitled  to  more  respect  than  is  paid  them  by  the  brawling  advocate, 
who,  with  that  loud  and  overbearing  loquacity  for  which  Billingsgate  and  the  bar  are 
so  deservedly  eminent,  puts  in  a protest  against  his  vote.  The  objection  is  not  founded 
upon  this  heroic  remnant  of  war  having  forfeited  his  franchise  by  any  improper  conduct, 
but  upon  the  letter,  the  black  letter  of  the  law,  “ which,”  says  our  quibbling  counsellor, 
“ ordains,  that  the  person  who  makes  an  affidavit,  shall  lay  his  right  hand  upon  the 
book ; now  this  man,  having  had  his  right  hand  severed  from  his  arm,  and,  as  he  informs 
us,  left  it  in  Flanders,  cannot  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law,  and,  therefore,  is  not 
competent  to  make  an  affidavit ; that  being  once  admitted,  which  I do  contend  must  be 
admitted,  he  cannot  be  deemed  competent  to  vote.”  “That,”  replies  another  gentleman 
of  the  black  robe,  “ I most  pointedly  deny  ; for,  though  this  valiant  veteran,  who  is  a 
half-pay  officer,  has  lost  much  of  his  blood,  and  three  of  his  limbs  in  the  service  of  his 
king  and  defence  of  his  fellow-subjects,  yet  the  sword,  which  deprived  him  of  his  hand, 
has  not  deprived  him  of  his  birthright.  God  forbid  it  should  ! It  might  as  well  be 
argued  and  asserted,  that  this  gentleman  is  excluded  from  the  rites  of  matrimony, 
31. 
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because  lie  cannot  pledge  his  hand.  Thanhs  to  our  religion  and  our  constitution,  neither 
law  nor  gospel  hold  such  language,  and  it  is  beneath  me  to  waste  any  more  Avords  in 
the  confutation  of  it.  I udll  only  add,  and  I do  insist  upon  my  opinion  being  confirmed 
by  every  statute  upon  the  case,  that  the  law  must  and  will  consider  this  substitute  for  a 
hand  to  be  as  good  as  the  hand  itself ; and  his  laying  that  upon  the  book  is  all  Avhich 
the  law  ought  to  require, — all  the  law  can  require, — all  the  laiv  does  require.” 

Leaving  these  two  bright  luminaries  of  their  profession  to  throiv  dust,  and  render 
that  obscure  Avhich,  Avithout  their  explanation,  AAmuld  have  been  perfectly  clear,  let  us 
attend  to  the  sou  of  Solomon,  Avho  is  fastened  in  his  chair,  and  brought  to  give  his  voice 
for  a fit  person  to  represent  him  in  parliament.  This  is  evidently  a deaf  idiot,  but  he 
is  attended  by  a man  in  fetters,  very  capable  of  prompting  him,  Avho  is  at  this  moment 
roaring’  in  his  ear  the  name  of  the  <^entleman  for  AAdiom  he  is  to  vote.  Behind  him  are 
tAvo  fellows,  carrying  a man  Avrapped  in  a blanket,  apparently  in  so  languid  a state  that 
he  cannot  be  supposed  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  concerns  of  a Avorld  he  is  on  the  point 
of  leaAung.  The  catalogue  of  this  motley  group  of  electors  is  concluded  by  a blind  man 
and  a cripple,  Avho  are  sloAvly  and  cautiously  ascending  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hust- 
ings. In  the  group  an  artist  is  draAving  a profile  of  one  of  the  candidates,  and,  in  both 
air  and  character,  this  Sayers  of  his  day  has  given  a very  striking  resemblance  of  his 
original.  The  constable,  fatigued  by  double  duty,  is  at  peace  Avith  all  mankind, — a 
deep  sleep  is  upon  him.  Many  of  the  croAvd  are  attentively  listening  to  the  soft  sounds 
of 'a  female  syren,  Avarbling  forth  a broAvn  paper  libel  on  one  of  the  candidates,  in  that 
universal  language  Avliich  those  that  cannot  read  may  yet  understand, — the  hero  of  this 
satire  being  delineated  as  suspended  to  a gibbet  on  the  top  of  the  ballad. 

In  the  sinister  corner  is  a vieAV  of  Britannia’s  chariot  oversetting,  Avhile  the  coachman 
and  footman  are  playing  at  cards  on  the  box.  Here  is  one  of  the  feAV  instances  Avhere 
Hogarth  has  mounted  into  the  cloudy  heights  of  allegory ; and  here,  as  Mr.  Walpole 
justly  observes,  he  is  not  happy ; it  is  a dark  and  dangerous  region,  in  Avhich  almost 
every  aeronaut  of  the  arts  has  lost  himself,  and  confused  his  earth-born  admirers.  On 
a bridge  in  the  back-ground  is  a carriage  Avith  colours  flying,  and  a cavalcade  composed 
of  AAmrthy  and  independent  freeholders,  advancing  to  give  their  suffrages  Avith  all 
possible  eclat. 

The  village  in  the  distance  has  a pretty  effect.  Of  the  church  Ave  may  fairly  say,  as 
Charles  II.  did  of  that  at  HarroAV  on  the  Hill,  It  is  the  visible  church. 


THE  ELECTION. 


PLATE  IV. 

CHAIRING  THE  MEMBER. 

The  polling  being  concluded,  the  books  cast  up,  and  the  returning  officer  having 
declared  our  candidate  duly  elected,  he  is  now  exhibited  in  triumph.  Seated  in  an 
arm-chair,  and  exalted  upon  the  shoulders  of  four  tried  supporters  of  the  constitution,  he 
is  borne  through  the  principal  streets,  which  are  promiscuously  crowded  with  enemies 
as  well  as  friends.  In  this  aerostatic  voyage  there  seems  to  be  some  danger  of  a wreck, 
for  a thresher,  having  received  an  insult  from  a sailor,  in  the  act  of  revenging  it,  flou- 
rishes his  flail  in  as  extensive  an  orbit  as  if  he  were  in  his  own  barn.  The  end  of  this 
<lestructive  instrument  coming  in  contact  with  the  skull  of  a bearer  of  our  new-made 
member,  the  fellow’s  head  rings  with  the  blow,  his  eyes  swim,  ins  limbs  refuse  their 
office,  and,  at  this  inauspicious  moment,  the  effects  of  the  stroke,  like  an  electric  shock, 
extend  to  the  exalted  senator.  He  trembles  in  every  joint,  the  hat  flies  from  his  head, 
and,  without  the  intervention  of  Juno  or  Minerva,  he  must  fall  from  the  seat  of  honour 
to  the  bed  of  stone.  Terrifled  at  his  impending  danger,  a nervous  lady,  who  with  her 
attendants  is  in  the  cliurch-yard,  falls  back  in  a swoon.  Regardless  of  her  distress^ 
two  little  chimney-sweepers  upon  the  gate-post  are  placing  a pair  of  gingerbread  spec- 
tacles on  a death’s  head.  Their  sportive  tricks  are  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  a monkey 
beneath,  who,  arrayed  en  miUtaire,  is  mounted  upon  a bear’s  back.  The  firelock  slung 
over  this  little  animal’s  shoulder,  in  a fray  between  the  bear  and  a biped,  is  accidentally 
discharged,  in  a direction  that,  if  loaded,  must  carry  leaden  death  to  one  of  the  gibing 
soot-merchants  above. 

At  an  opposite  corner,  a naked  soldier  is  taking  a few  refreshing  grains  of  best  Vir- 
ginia, and  pre})aring  to  dress  bimself  after  the  performance  of  a pugilistic  duet.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  rails,  a half-starved  French  cook,  a half-bred  English  cook,  and  a 
half-roasted  woman-cook,  are  carrying  three  covers  for  the  lawyer’s  table.  Near  them 
is  a cooper  inspecting  a vessel  that  had  been  reported  leaky,  and  must  speedily  be  filled 
with  home-brewed  ale  for  the  gratification  of  the  populace.  Two  fellows  are  forcing 
their  way  through  the  crowd  in  the  back-ground  with  a barrel  of  the  same  liquor. 
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Coming  out  of  a street  behind  them,  a procession  of  triumphant  electors  hail  the  other 
successful  candidate,  wliose  shadow  appears  on  the  wall  of  the  court-house.  In  Mr. 
Attorney’s  first  floor  are  a group  of  the  defeated  party  glorying  in  their  security,  and 
highly  delighted  with  the  confusion  below.  One  of  these,  distinguished  by  a ribbon,  is 
said  to  be  intended  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Avho  was  eminently  active  on  these 
occasions.  A poor  old  lady  is  unfortunately  thrown  down  by  a litter  of  pigs,  which, 
followed  by  their  mamma,  rush  through  the  crowd  with  as  much  impetuosity  as  if  the 
whole  herd  were  possessed.  One  of  this  agreeable  party  has  leaped,  not  into  the  ocean, 
but  the  brook,  and  the  whole  family  are  on  the  point  of  following  its  example. 

In  Le  Brim’s  Battle  of  the  Granicus,  an  eagle  is  represented  as  hovering  over  the 
plumed  helmet  of  Alexander ; this  thought  is  very  happily  parodied  in  a goose,  flying 
immediately  over  the  tie-wig  of  our  exalted  candidate. 

An  inscription  on  the  sun-dial,  when  joined  to  the  mortuary  representation  on  the 
church  gate-post  has  been  supposed  to  imply  a pun,  hardly  worthy  of  Hogarth,  but 
which  yet  I am  inclined  to  suspect  he  intended.  “We  must,  on  the  sun-dial,”  say 
some  of  his  illustrators,  “ means.  We  must  die  all,  {dial.)" 

All  the  incidents  in  this  very  whimsical  plate  are  naturally,  and  yet  skilfully  combined : 
the  whole  is  in  the  highest  degree  laughable,  and  every  figure  stamped  with  its  proper 
character.  The  apprehensive  terror  of  the  unwieldy  member,  the  herculean  strength  of 
the  exasperated  thresher,  and  the  energetic  attitude  of  the  maimed  sailor,  deserve 
peculiar  praise. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  series,  Mr.  Hogarth’s  satire  Avas  generally  aimed 
at  the  follies  and  vices  of  individuals.  He  has  here  ventured  to  dip  his  pencil  in  the 
ocean  of  politics,  and  delineated  the  corrupt  and  venal  conduct  of  our  electors  in  the 
choice  of  their  representatives.  That  these  four  plates  display  a picture  in  any  degree 
applicable  to  the  present  times  cannot  be  expected,  but  they  are  fine  satires  on  times 
gone  by,  when  the  people  of  Great  Britain  Avere  so  fixr  from  being  influenced  by  a 
revei-ence  for  public  virtue,  that  they  began  to  suspect  it  had  no  existence.  ’ 


STROLLING  PLAYERS. 


Hard  is  tlie  fortune  of  a strolling  player, 

Necessity’s  rough  burden  doom’d  to  bear  ; 

And  scanty  is  the  pittance  he  can  earn, 

Wandering  from  town  to  town,  from  barn  to  barn. 

Where  are  my  forty  kuiglits  ? cries  frantic  Lear, 

A page  replies — your  Majesty  they’re  here — 

When  lo  ! — two  bailiffs  and  a writ  appear.’’ 

If  variety  is  any  ways  entertaining',  or  if  the  life  of  a painting  consists  in 
its  diversity  of  figures,  the  piece  before  us  claims  our  particular  attention : none 
abound  more  with  contrasted  subjects,  nor  can  the  vis  coniica  be  more  conspicuous  ; 
every  group  is  crowded  with  humour,  every  subject  with  matter  of  laughter.  Here 
we  see  confusion  mixed  with  uniformity,  and  inconsistency  united  with  propriety  ; 
royalty  let  down  by  the  ensigns  of  beggary,  and  beggary  set  off  by  the  regalia  of 
royalty.  Most  people  are,  indeed,  acquainted  with  stage  exhibitions,  but  few  have 
any  idea  of  their  apj)aratus.  Mr.  Hogarth,  therefore,  desirous  of  communicating 
that  pleasure  he  frequently  enjoyed  himself,  and  of  profiting  by  the  design,  pub- 
lished this  plate  in  the  year  1738,  when  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called  to 
this  class  of  people,  it  being  just  before  the  act  against  strolling  players  took  place. 

The  place  from  whence  this  scene  is  taken  is  supposed  to  be  a barn,  beloriging 
to  an  inn  in  some  country  town,  intimated  by  the  corn  and  flail  aloft,  the  hen  and 
chickens  at  roost  (though  here)  upon  a wave,  and  the  eggs  upon  the  bed.  The  time 
is  evening,  the  company  from  the  theatres  at  London  dressing  and  preparing  to 
perform  a farce,  which,  we  are  told  by  the  play-bill  on  the  bed,  is  called  ‘‘  The  Devil 
to  pay  in  Heaven,”  (a  very  suitable  subject,)  with  entertainments  of  tumbling  and  rope 
dancing.  Such,  we  are  to  conceive,  is  their  poverty,  that  they  have  but  one  room  for  all 
purposes ; witness  the  bed,  the  gridiron,  the  urinal,  the  food,  and  all  the  stage 
apparatus ; viz.  scenes,  flags,  paint-pots,  pageants,  brushes,  clouds,  waves,  ropes, 
besoms,  drums,  trumpets,  salt-boxes,  and  other  musical  instruments,  crowns,  mitres. 
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helmets*  targets,  dark-lanterns,  cushions,  perriwigs,  feathers,  hampers  of  jewels,  and 
contrivances  for  conjuring,  thunder,  lightning,  dragons,  daggers,  poison,  candles,  and 
clay.  The  characters  they  are  dressing  for  in  this  farce,  are  Jupiter,  Juno,  Diana, 
Flora,  Night,  Syren,  Aurora,  Eagle,  and  Cupid;  with  devils,  ghosts,  and  attendants. 
Jupiter,  we  see,  is  holding  Cupid’s  how,  directing  the  little  fellow  to  reach  his 
stockings,  which  were  hung  to  dry  upon  the  clouds.  Queen  Juno  is  rehearsing  her 
part,  wliile  the  sable  goddess  Night,  represented  by  a Negro  girl  in  a starry  robe,  is 
mending  a hole  in  her  majesty’s  hose.  Diana,  though  stripped,  is  raving  in  all  the 
high  swoln  rant  of  tragedy ; while  Flora,  at  her  feet,  is  attentively  pomatuming  her 
hair  with  a tallow  candle,  ready  to  powder  it  with  Hour  from  a dredging  box,  heedless 
of  her  wicker  toilet’s  taking  fire  from  a neighbouring  flame.  On  the  right  of  her  is 
Aurora  with,  her  rosy  face,  ridding  the  charming  intoxicated  Syren  of  some  of  her  close 
companions,  while  she  is  comforting  a female  hero,  wrapt  up  with  the  tooth-ache,  with 
a glass  of  spirits,  who,  greatly  unlike  the  generality  of  her  sex,  is  weeping  at  the 
thoughts  of  wearing  the  breeches,  for  the  smallness  of  a strolling  company  frequently 
obliges  women  to  play  the  parts  of  men,  and  men  to  fill  the  characters  of  women ; nay, 
by  the  monkey’s  being  habited  in  the  further  corner,  it  is  intimated  that  the  farce  they 
are  going  to  perform  has  such  a variety  of  characters,  that  they  are  under  the  necessity 
of  making  the  monkey  perform  the  part  of  an  attendant.  Beneath  this  woman’s  feet  is 
a girl,  dressed  up  by  way  of  Eagle,  cramming  a new-born  infant  with  scalding  pap. 
Humorously  has  our  author  set  the  pannikin  upon  the  act  of  parliament  against  stroll- 
ing players,  and  that  upon  a crown.  This  crown  once  pressed  the  brow  of  haughty 
Bolingbroke. 

And  when  young  Harry  did  the  crown  purloin. 

He  wept — because  it  was  not  current  coin. 

At  the  back  of  this  plate  are  two  young  devils  (their  horns  just  budded)  contending 
for  a draught  of  beer.  Behind  them  is  a female  tumbler  and  the  ghost,  employed  in 
extracting  blood  from  the  tail  of  a cat,  in  order  to  assist  them  in  some  sanguinary 
representation.  The  faces  of  these  two  Avomen  are  finely  contrasted ; in  one  Ave  obseia^e 
age  and  pleasantly,  in  the  other  youth  and  distress.  But  the  greatest  piece  of  humour 
in  the  Avhole,  is  the  agreeable  engagement  of  two  of  the  company  in  a cloud  above,  Avho, 
though  retired  from  the  eyes  of  all  below,  are  unguardedly  open  to  the  discov^ery  of  a 
man  through  tlie  broken  roof. 


MOSES  BEFORE  PHARAOH’S  DAUGHTER. 


And  the  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  and  he  became  her  son,  and  she  called 

his  name  Moses. — Exodus,  chap.  ii.  ver.  10. 

Among  tlie  many  benevolent  institutions  which  do  honour  to  this  nation,  the  hospital 
for  maintaining  exposed  and  deserted  infants  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  humane 
and  political.  Let  the  austere  enthusiast  censure  it  as  an  encouragement  to  vice,  and 
the  rigid  moralist  declaim  against  giving  sanction  to  profligacy,  it  is  still  an  useful  and 
a benevolent  foundation. 

To  protect  the  helpless,  give  refuge  to  the  innocent,  and  render  that  unoffending 
being  a useful  member  of  society,  whose  parents  may  be  too  indigent  to  give  it  proper 
sustenance,  or  wicked  enough  to  destroy  it,  is  fulfllling  one  great  precept  of  religion, 
and  must  afford  a pure  and  exalted  gratification  to  every  philanthropic  mind. 

That  it  is  found  necessary  to  restrict  the  plan,  and  confine  the  charity  in  such  narrow 
limits,  is  much  to  be  lamented.  Compassion  and  policy  demand  that  the  doors  should 
be  open  to  every  proper  object. 

With  each  infant  was  then  sent  some  little  memorial  by  which  it  might  be  known  at 
a future  day.  The  following  lines  were  written  by  an  unfortunate  widow,  and  pinned 
to  the  breast  of  a child  who  was  received  into  the  hospital : 

Go,  gentle  babe,  thy  future  life  be  spent 
In  virtuous  purity  and  calm  content ; 

Life’s  sunshine  bless  thee,  and  no  anxious  care 
Sit  on  thy  brow,  and  draw  the  falling  tear  ; 

Thy  country’s  grateful  servant  may’st  thou  prove. 

And  all  thy  life  be  happiness  and  love. 

Some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  a person  of  respectable  appearance  went  to  the 
hospital,  and  requested  to  see  the  chapel,  great  room,  &c.  He  then  desired  to  speak 
with  the  treasurer,  to  whom  he  presented  a ten  pound  bank-note,  expressing  a wish  that 
it  might  be  recorded  as  a small  but  grateful  memorial  from  the  first  or])han  who  was 
apprenticed  by  the  charity  : he  added,  “ I was  that  orphan,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
education  I here  received,  have  had  the  power  of  acquiring  an  independence  with 
integrity  and  honour.” 
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To  this  asylum  for  deserted  infancy  Mr.  Hogarth  was  one  of  the  earliest  benefactors  ; 
and  to  their  institution  presented  the  picture  from  which  this  print  is  engraved ; there 
is  not,  perhaps,  in  holy  writ  another  story  so  exactly  suitable  to  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  foundation. 

The  history  of  Moses  being  deserted  by  his  mother,  exposed  among  the  bulrushes,  and 
discovered  and  protected  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  is  known  to  every  one  who  has 
read  the  Bible : those  who  have  not  may  find  it  there  recorded,  with  many  other  things 
well  worthy  their  attention.  At  the  point  of  time  here  taken,  the  child’s  mother,  who 
the  princess  considers  as  merely  its  nurse,  has  brought  him  to  his  patroness,  and  is 
receiving  from  the  treasurer  the  wages  of  her  services.  The  little  foundling  naturally 
clings  to  his  nurse,  though  invited  to  leave  her  by  the  daughter  of  a monarch.  The 
eyes  of  an  attendant,  and  a whispering  Ethiopian,  convey  an  oblique  suspicion  that  the 
child  has  a nearer  affinity  to  their  mistress  than  she  chooses  to  acknowledge. 

Considered  as  a ^vhole,  this  picture  has  a more  historic  air  than  we  often  find  in  the 
works  of  Hogarth.  The  royal  Egyptian  is  graceful,  and  in  some  degree  elevated.  The 
treasurer  is  marked  Avith  austere  dignity,  and  the  JeAvess  and  child  Avith  nature.  The 
scene  is  superb,  and  the  distant  prospect  of  pyramids,  &c.  highly  picturesque,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  country.  To  exhibit  this  scene,  the  artist  has  placed  the  groups  at  such  a 
distance  as  croAA'd  the  corners,  and  leave  the  centre  unoccupied.  As  the  Greeks  are 
said  to  have  received  the  rudiments  of  art  from  Egypt,  th|  line  of  beauty  on  the  base  of 
a pillar  is  pi-operly  introduced.  A crocodile  creeping  from  under  the  stately  chair  may 
be  intended  to  mark  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nile,  but  is  a poor  and  forced  conceit. 
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No  mother's  care 

Shielded  oar  infant  innocence  with  prayer  ; 

No  father’s  guardian  hand  our  youth  maintain’d, 
Call’d  forth  our  virtues,  and  from  vice  restrain’d  ; 
But  strangers,  pitying  strangers,  hear  our  cry. 
And  with  parental  care  each  want  supply. 


PiCART  introduced  Hogarth’s  print  of  a woman  swearing  a child  into  his  work,  and 
was  pleased  to  call  it  a religious  ceremony  ; Mr.  Ireland  observes  that  in  the  print  before 
us  we  have  a scene  which  may  properly  be  so  denominated  ; for,  surely,  rescuing  deserted, 
unoffending,  and  helpless  innocence  from  destruction,  providing  an  asylum  for  childlxQod, 
initiating  youtli  in  habits  of  industry,  and  rendering  those  whose  parents  were  unable  to 
protect  them  useful  members  of  society,  is  a religious  as  well  as  a political  institution. 

Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden’s  plain. 

Perhaps  the  mother  mourn’d  her  soldier  slain, 

Bent  o’er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolv’d  in  dew. 

The  big  drop  mingling  with  the  milk  it  drew  ; 

Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years. 

The  child  of  misery,  baptiz’d  in  tears. 

Plogarth,  by  presenting  some  of  his  works  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  was,  in  fact,  an 
early  benefactor  to  the  cliarity ; he  made  the  annexed  design  for  the  use  of  this  insti- 
tution. It  was  engraved  by  F.  hlorellon  la  Cave,  as  the  head-piece  to  a power  of 
fittorney  from  the  trustees  of  the  charity  to  those  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  to 
receive  subscriptions  towards  the  building.  See. 

The  artist  has  made  his  old  friend.  Captain  Coram,  a principal  figure,  and  as  tins 
excellent  and  venerable  man  was,  in  fact,  the  founder  of  the  charity,  it  is  with  great 
propriety  he  is  introduced.  Before  him  the  beadle  of  the  hospital  carries  an  infant, 
wdiose  mother,  having  dropped  a dagger,  with  which  she  might  have  been  momentarily 
tempted  to  destroy  her  chilrl,  kneels  at  his  feet,  while  he,  with  that  benevolence  wdth 
which  his  countenance  was  so  eminently  marked,  bids  her  be  comforted,  for  her  babe 
vrill  be  nursed  and  protected. 

33. 
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On  the  dexter  side  of  tlie  print  is  a new-born  infant,  left  close  to  a stream  of  water^ 
which  runs  under  the  arch  of  a bridge.  Near  a gate,  on  a little  eminence  in  the  path- 
way above,  a woman  leaves  another  child  to  the  casual  care  of  the  next  person  Avho 
passes  by.  In  the  distance  is  a village  with  a church. 

In  the  other  corner  are  three  boys,  coming  out  of  a door,  with  the  king’s  arms  over 
it : as  emblems  of  their  future  employments,  one  of  them  poises  a plummet,  a second 
holds  a trowel,  and  a third,  whose  mother  is  fondly  pressing  him  to  her  bosom,  has  in 
his  hand  a card  for  combing  wool.  The  next  group,  headed  by  a lad  elevating  a mathe- 
matical instrument,  are  in  sailors’  jackets  and  trowsers  ; those  on  their  right  hand,  one 
of  whom  has  a rake,  are  in  the  uniform  of  the  school. 

Tlie  attributes  of  the  three  little  girls  in  the  fore -ground,  a spinning-wheel,  sampler, 
and  broom,  indicate  female  industry  and  ingenuity. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  scene  here  represented  is  a painter’s  anticipation,  for 
the  charter  was  not  granted  until  October,  1739,  and  this  design  was  made  only  three 
years  afterwards ; but  the  manner  in  which  the  charity  has  been  since  conducted  has 
realized  the  scene. 


THE  SLEEPING  CONGREGATION. 


Were  we  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  preacher  from  his  countenance  and  attitude,  we 
are  convinced  that  he  would  lull  to  soft  repose  the  most  lively  assembly  that  ever  con- 
gregated in  the  capital.  How,  tlien,  must  his  manner  operate  here  ? As  an  opiate 
more  powerful  than  poppies.  It  is  as  composing  as  are  the  very  descriptive  lines  that 
conclude  the  second  hook  of  Pope’s  Dunciad  ; which  are  so  perfectly  an  echo  to  the 
sense,  that  they  ought  to  be  inscribed  on  the  front  of  the  first  temple  which  is  dedicated 
to  Somnus.  He 

In  one  lazy  tone, 

Through  the  long,  heavy,  painful  page,  drawls  on. 

Soft  creeping  words  on  words  the  sense  compose ; 

At  every  line  they  stretch,  they  yawn,  they  doze. 

As  to  soft  gales  top-heavy  pines  bow  low 
Their  heads,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow, 

Thus  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  decline. 

As  breathe  or  pause  by  fits  the  airs  divine  ; 

And  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that  they  nod,  &c. 

The  clerk,  infinitely  more  important  than  the  divine,  is  kept  awake  by  contemplating 
the  charms  of  a voluptuously  blooming  damsel,  who,  in  studying  the  service  of  matri- 
mony, has  sighed  her  soul  to  rest.  The  eyes  of  this  pronouncer  ol  amen,  are  visibly 
directed  to  her. 

In  the  pew  opposite  are  five  swains  of  the  village  ; 

Each  mouth  distended,  and  each  head  reclin’d. 

They  soundly  sleep. 

To  render  this  rural  scene  more  pastoral,  fhey  are  accompanied  by  two  women,  who 
have  once  been  shepherdesses,  and  perhaps  celebrated  by  some  neighbouring  Theocritus 
as  the  Chloe  and  Daphne  of  their  day.  Being  now  in  the  wane  of  their  charms,  poetical 
justice  will  not  allow  us  to  give  them  any  other  appellation  than  old  women.  They  are 
awake.  Whether  the  artist  intended  by  this  to  show  that  they  are  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  contradiction,  for  the  preacher  entreats  them  to  go  to  rest,  or  meant  it  as  a com- 
pliment to  the  softer  sex,  let  those  who  have  studied  tlieir  characters  determine. 
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In  the  gallery  are  two  men  joining  in  chorus  with  the  band  below.  One  of  them 
has  the  decency  to  hide  his  face  ; but  the  other  is  evidently  in  full  song. 

The  heavy  architecture  and  grotesque  decorations  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  this  now 
venerable  edifice  ■was  once  the  cottage  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  so  exquisitely  described 
by  Swift, 

Grown  to  a church  by  just  degrees — 

Tlie  ballads  pasted  on  the  wall, 

Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Moll, 

Fair  Rosamond,  and  Robin  Hood, 

The  Little  Children  in  the  Wood, 

Now  seem  to  look  abtmdance  better. 

Improv’d  in  picture,  size,  and  letter, 

And,  high  in  order  plac’d,  describe 
The  heraldry  of  every  tribe. 

Tlie  children  in  the  wood  are  now  exalted  above  the  Gothic  tvindows.  One  of  them 
we  see  transformed  to  an  angel ; which,  to  prove  its  being  of  a more  exalted  species, 
and  no  longer  a mere  mortal,  has  four  thighs. 

The  pretty  Robin  redbreasts,  which 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves, 

have  undergone  a transmigration  much  to  their  advantage.  It  has  somewhat  sullied 
their  plumage,  but  they  have  assumed  a more  important  appearance,  and  the  loss  of 
beauty  is  compensated  by  an  abundant  increase  in  bulk  and  dignity.  Exalted  to  the 
upper  part  of  a fluted  pillar,  and  seated  in  heraldic  state,  they  seem  to  mortal  eyes  the 
emblems  of  wisdom,  the  symbols  of  Minerva. 

A lion  and  companion  unicorn,  concealed  by  the  pillar,  was  originally  a head-piece  to 
that  excellent  old  ballad,  beginning  with 

The  fierce  lyon  of  faire  Englonde 
Didde  swallowe  the  lillie  of  France. 

With  jaws  extended  wide  enough  to  swallow  a bed  of  lilies,  he  is  one  of  the  supporters 
to  the  king’s  arms. 

The  pews  carry  evident  marks  of  having  been  once  a Gothic  bedstead ; the  cum- 
]}roiis  load  of  oak  with  ■which  it  was  canopied,  still  supported  by  large  square  posts. 
The  windows  are  intended  for  companions,  but  there  is  an  evident  difference  in 
their  proportions,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  in  equal  good  keeping.  On  the  wdiole 
we  may  conjecture  that  its  contriver  had  neither  studied  Vitruvius,  nor  considered 
uniformity  as  a requisite  in  architecture. 
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BEER  STREET  AND  GIN  LANE. 


The  nature  and  use  of  aliments  maketh  men  either  chaste  or  incontinent;  either  courageous  or  cowardly  ; 
either  meek  or  quarrelsome:  let  those  who  deny  these  truth.s  come  to  me;  let  them  follow  my  counsel  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  I promise  them  they  will  find  great  helps  thereupon  towards  moral  philosophy. 
They  will  acquire  more  prudence,  more  diligence,  more  memory. — Galen. 

Fully  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  Mr.  Hogarth  engraved  the  two  fol- 
lowing prints,  in  which  he  has  considered  porter  as  the  liquor  natural  to  an  English 
constitution,  and  that  villainous  distillation,  gin,  as  pernicious  and  poisonous-  While 
that  noble  beverage,  properly  termed  British  Burgimdy,  refreshes  the  weary,  exhilarates 
the  faint,  and  cheers  the  depressed,  an  infernal  compound  of  juniper  and  fiery  spirits 
debases  the  mind,  destroys  the  constitution,  and  brings  its  thirsty  votaries  to  an  untimely 
grave. 


BEER  STREET. 


Beer,  happy  product  of  our  isle. 
Can  sinewy  strength  impart : 
And,  wearied  with  fatigue  and  toil. 
Can  cheer  each  manly  heart. 

Labour  and  art,  upheld  by  thee, 
Successfully  advance ; 


We  cjualF  the  balmy  juice  with  glee. 

And  water  leave  to  France. 

Genius  of  health,  thy  grateful  taste 
Rivals  the  cup  of  Jove  ; 

And  warms  each  English,  generous  hreast, 
With  liberty  and  love. 


This  admirable  delineation  is  a picture  of  John  Bull  in  his  most  happy  moments. 
In  the  left  corner,  a butcher  and  a blacksmith  are  each  ol  them  grasping  a foaming 
tankard  of  porter.  By  the  king’s  speech  and  the  Daily  Advertiser  upon  the  table 
before  them,  they  appear  to  have  been  studying  politics,  and  settling  the  state  of  the 
nation.  The  blacksmith,  having  just  purchased  a shoulder  ol  mutton,  is  triumphantly 
34. 
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waving’  it  in  the  air.  Next  to  him  a di’ayman  is  whispering  soft  sentences  of  love  to  a 
servant-maid,  round  whose  neck  is  one  of  his  arms ; in  the  other  hand,  a pot  of  porter. 
Two  fishwomen,  furnished  with  a flagon  of  the  same  liquor,  are  chanting  a song  of  Mr. 
Lockman’s  on  the  British  Herring  Fishery.  A porter,  having  put  a load  of  waste 
paper  on  the  ground,  is  eagerly  quaffing  this  best  of  barley  wine. 

On  the  front  of  a house  in  ruins  is  inscribed  Pinch,  Pawnbroker,  and,  through  a 
hole  in  the  door,  a boy  delivers  a full  half-pint.  In  the  back-ground  are  two  chairmen. 
They  have  joined  for  three-pennyworth  to  recruit  their  spirits,  and  repair  the  fatigue 
they  have  undergone  in  trotting  between  two  poles,  with  a ponderous  load  of  female 
frailty.  Two  paviours  are  washing  away  their  cares  with  a heart-cheering  cup.  In  a 
garret  window,  a trio  of  tailors  are  employed  in  the  same  Avay ; and  on  a house-top  are 
four  bricklayers  equally  joyous.  Each  of  these  groups  seem  hale,  happy,  and  well 
clothed  ; but  the  artist  who  is  painting  a glass  bottle,  from  an  original  Avhich  hangs 
before  him,  is  in  a truly  deplorable  plight ; at  the  same  time  that  he  carries  in  his  coun- 
tenance a perfect  consciousness  of  his  talents  in  this  creative  art. 
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GIN  LANE. 


Gin,  cursed  fiend ! with  fury  fraught, 
Makes  human  race  a prey  ; 


But  cherishes,  with  hellish  care. 
Theft,  murder,  perjury. 


It  enters  by  a deadly  draught, 
And  steals  our  life  away. 


Damn’d  cup  ! that  on  the  vitals  preys, 
That  liquid  fire  contains  ; 


Virtue  and  Truth,  driv’n  to  despair, 
Its  rage  compels  to  fly. 


Which  madness  to  the  heart  conveys, 
And  rolls  it  through  the  veins. 


From  contemplating  the  health,  happiness,  and  mirth  flowing  from  a moderate  use  of 
a wholesome  and  natural  beverage,  we  turn  to  this  nauseous  contrast,  which  displays 
human  nature  in  its  most  degraded  and  disgusting  state.  The  retailer  of  gin  and 
ballads,  who  sits  upon  the  steps,  with  a bottle  in  one  hand  and  a glass  in  tlie  other,  is 
horribly  fine.  Having  bartered  away  his  waistcoat,  shirt,  and  stockings,  and  drank 
until  he  is  in  a state  of  total  insensibility ; pale,  wan,  and  emaciated,  he  is  a perfect 
skeleton.  A few  steps  higher  is  a debased  counterpart  of  Lazarus,  taking  snuft’;  tho- 
roughly intoxicated,  and  negligent  of  the  infant  at  her  breast,  it  falls  over  the  rail  into 
an  area,  and  dies,  an  innocent  victim  to  the  baneful  vice  of  its  depraved  parent.  Another 
of  the  fair  sex  has  drank  herself  to  sleep.  As  an  emblem  of  her  disposition  being 
slothful,  a snail  is  crawling  from  the  Avail  to  her  arm.  Close  to  her  Ave  discover  one  of 
the  lords  of  the  creation  gnaAving  a bare  bone,  Avhich  a bull-dog,  equally  ravenous, 
endeavours  to  snatch  from  his  mouth.  A AA'orking  carpenter  is  depositing  his  coat  and 
saAv  Avith  a paAvnbroker.  A tattered  female  offers  her  culinary  utensils  at  the  same 
shz’ine  : among  them  Ave  discover  a tea-kettle,  paAvned  to  procure  money  to  purchase 
gin.  An  old  AA’oman,  having  drank  until  she  is  unable  to  Avalk,  is  put  into  a Avheel- 
barrow,  and  in  that  situation  a lad  solaces  her  Avith  another  glass.  With  the  same  poi- 
sonous and  destructive  compound,  a mother  in  the  corner  drenches  her  child.  Near  her 
are  tAvo  charity-girls  of  St.  Giles’s,  pledging  each  other  in  the  same  corroding  compound. 
The  scene  is  completed  by  a quarrel  betAveen  tzA^o  drunken  mendicants,  both  of  Avhom 
appear  in  the  character  of  cripples.  While  one  of  them  uses  his  crutch  as  a quarter- 
staff,  the  other  Avith  great  good  Avill  aims  a stool,  on  Avhich  he  usually  sat,  at  the  head 
of  his  adversary.  This,  Avith  a croAvd  Avaiting  for  their  drams  at  a distiller’s  door,  com- 
pletes the  catalogue  of  the  quick.  Of  the  dead  tliere  are  tAvo  ; besides  an  unfortunate 
child,  Avhom  a drunken  madman  has  impaled  upon  a spit.  One,  a barber,  Avho  having 
probably  drank  gin  until  he  has  lost  liis  reason,  has  suspended  himself  by  a rope  in  his 
OAvn  ruinous  garret : the  other,  a beautiful  Avoman,  Avho,  by  the  direction  of  the  parish 
beadle,  tAvo  men  are  depositing  in  a shell.  From  her  Avasted  and  emaciated  appearance, 
Ave  may  fairly  infer,  she  also  fell  a martyr  to  this  destructive  and  poisonous  liquid.  On 
the  side  of  her  cotfin  is  a child  lamenting  the  loss  of  its  parent. 
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The  large  pewter  measure  hung  over  a cellar,  on  which  is  engraved  “ Gin  Royal,” 
was  once  a common  sign  ; the  inscription  on  this  cave  of  despair,  “ Drunk  for  a penny, 
dead  drunk  for  two-pence,  clean  straw  for  nothing,”  is  worthy  observation ; it  exhibits 
the  state  of  our  metropolis  at  that  period. 

The  scene  of  this  horrible  devastation  is  laid  in  a place  which  Avas,  some  years  since, 
properly  enough  called  the  Ruins  of  St.  Giles’s.  Except  the  pawnbroker’s,  distiller’s, 
and  undertaker’s,  the  houses  are  literally  ruins.  These  doorkeepers  to  Famine,  Disease, 
and  Death,  living  by  the  calamities  of  others,  are  in  a flourishing  state. 

To  the  perspective  little  attention  is  paid,  but  the  characters  are  admirably  discrimi- 
nated. The  emaciated  retailer  of  gin  is  well  drawn.  The  woman  Avith  a snuff-box  has 
all  the  inaAvkish  marks  of  debasement  and  drunkenness.  The  man  gnaAving  a bone,  a 
dog  tearing  it  from  him,  and  the  paAvnbroker,  have  countenances  in  an  equal  degree 
hungry  and  rapacious. 

Our  modern  Gin  Temples  form  a striking  contrast  to  those  of  Hogarth’s  time,  and 
are  aptly  described  in  the  London  daily  press. 

“ The  expense  incurred  in  fitting  up  gin-shop  bars  in  London  is  almost  incredible, 
every  one  vying  Avith  his  neighbour  in  convenient  arrangements,  general  display,  rich 
carving,  brass  Avork,  flnely-veined  mahogany,  gilding,  and  ornamental  painting.  The 
carving  of  one  ornament  alone  in  the  Grapes  gin-shop.  Old-street  Road,  cost  100/.;  the 
Avorkmanship  Avas  by  one  of  the  first  carvers  in  Avood  in  London.  Three  gin-shops 
have  been  lately  fitted  up  in  Red  Lion-street,  at  an  expense,  for  the  bar  alone,  of  upAvards 
of  2000/.  Time  Avas  Avhen  gin  Avas  only  to  be  found  in  by-lanes  and  blind  alleys — in 
dirty  obscure  holes,  ’yclep’d  dram-shops ; but  noAV  gin  is  become  a giant  demi-god,  a 
mighty  spirit,  dwelling  in  gaudy  gold-beplastered  temples,  erected  to  his  honour  in  every 
street,  and  Avorsliipped  l»y  countless  thousands,  Avho  daily  sacrifice  at  his  shrine  their 
health,  their  strength,  their  money,  their  minds,  their  bodies,  Avives,  children,  sacred 
home,  and  liberty.  Juggernaut  is  but  a fool  to  him,  for  the  devotees  of  Juggernaut, 
though  they  put  themselves  into  the  Avay  of  being  crushed  to  death  beneath  his  chariot 
Avheels,  are  put  out  of  their  misery  at  once  ; but  the  deA^otees  of  the  great  spirit  Gin, 
devote  themselves  to  lingering  misery  ; for  his  sake  they  are  contented  to  drag  on  a 
degraded,  nasty  existence — to  see  their  children  pine,  dwindle,  and  famish,  to  steep 
themselves  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  and  die  at  last  poor,  sneaking,  beadle-kicked_, 
gruel- SAA^oln  paupers ! In  these  temples  of  the  great  spirit  Gin  may  be  seen  maudlin, 
unnaished  multitudes,  the  ancient  and  the  infant  of  a span  long,  old  men  and  maidens, 
grandsires  and  grandams,  fathers  and  mothers,  husbands,  Avives,  and  children,  croAvding, 
iostling,  and  sucking  in  the  portions  of  the  spirit  AAdiich  the  flaunting  priestesses  dole 
out  to  them  in  return  for  their  copper  offerings.” 
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PAUL  BEFORE  FELIX. 


And  as  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled. 

Acts  xxiv.  25. 

The  subject  of  tliis  plate  is  that  of  the  preacliing  of  St.  Paul,  wlieii  brought  as  a 
prisoner  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea,  and  summoned  to  appear  before  Felix,  the 
Governor  of  Judea,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  holy  writ,  to  answer  many  misdemeanours 
maliciously  alleged  against  him.  This  Felix  was  a favourite,  a creature  of  Claudius 
Caesar,  then  Emperor  of  Rome.  lie  was  sensual  and  avaricious,  and  exercised  in 
Judea,  where  he  was  appointed  Governor,  a royal  power,  with  a mercenary  soul.  When 
this  is  considered,  the  subjects  on  Avhich  the  apostle  spoke  appear  to  be  chosen  with 
great  art  and  propriety,  and  calculated  to  rouse  the  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
from  that  state  of  insensibility  into  which  he  had  been  so  long  plunged.  He  treated  of 
righteousness,  (that  is,  justice,)  temperance,  and  of  judgment  to  come.  The  Christian 
religion  being  favourable  to  all  men,  St.  Paul  might  have  discoursed  upon  one  of  those 
points  that  would  have  flattered  his  ennobled  hearer ; he  might  have  spoken  of  the 
greatness  of  sovereigns,  and  its  relation  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Being ; he  might  have 
said,  “ the  magistrate  carries  not  the  sword  in  vain  that  God  himself  has  told  them 
“ they  are  gods,  and  children  of  the  Most  High.”  But  all  this  art  was  unknown  to  our 
apostle  ; he  pierces  the  stubborn  heart  of  Felix,  penetrates  the  centre  of  his  passions, 
finds  a way  to  that  conscience  that  had  long  been  Iniried,  and  shakes  the  sinner  in  his 
greatest  security.  He  preaches  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come. 
He  preaches  of  righteousness;  here  he  supported  the  rights  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  : made  it  appear  that  kings  and  magistrates  are  established  to  uphold  the  interests 
of  the  people,  and  not  to  follow  their  own  caprices ; that  the  end  of  sovereign  power  is, 
that  all  may  be  happy  under  the  vigilance  of  one,  and  not  that  one  should  prey  upon 
the  substance  of  all ; that  abuse  of  power  betrays  a baseness  of  soul,  and  that  it  is  an 
act  of  cruelty  to  oppress  the  wretched,  who  have  nothing  but  their  cries  and  tears  to 
defend  them.  He  preaches  of  temperance  ; here  he  set  forth  the  disorders  of  luxury, 
and  its  inconsistency  with  Christianity.  In  short,  he  preaches  of  judgment  to  come ; 
and  it  was  this  that  gave  weight  to  his  ministry  : he  proved  the  truth  of  it,  described  its 
35. 
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preparation,  displayed  its  dreadful  pomp,  and  made  its  awful  sounds  resound  in  the  ears 
of  Felix,  who  at  that  time  knew  no  other  god  than  an  incestuous  Jupiter,  or  a voluptuous 
Venus.  He  sets  before  him  the  great  and  the  small;  Felix,  the  favourite  of  Csesar, 
and  Paul  before  Felix ; he  sets  them  before  him,  all  summoned  with,  “ Rise  ye  dead 
from  your  graves,  and  come  to  judgment.”  At  this  his  mind  is  alarmed,  his  heart 
quakes,  the  roll  drops  from  his  trembling  hand,  his  teeth  chatter,  his  knees  heat  one 
against  another,  and  his  whole  frame  shudders.  What  a surprising  sight  is  here  ! — The 
governor  trembles,  while  the  prisoner  speaks  with  firmness  ! The  prisoner,  though  in 
chains,  makes  his  judge  tremble  ! Behold  the  miraculous  force  of  conscience  ! Take 
notice  of  the  united  attention  of  the  whole  court ; and  remark  the  effect  in  their  faces  I 
One  is  enraptured  at  his  doctrine  ; a second  receives  the  dreadful  truths  with  salutary 
fear  ; a third  is  inwardly  convicted ; a fourth  attends  Avith  eagerness  to  catch  the  hea- 
venly accents  from  his  tongue  ; and  Tertullus  ceases  his  accusation  with  disappointed 
amazement.  With  respect  to  Ananias  the  high-priest,  his  eyes  and  position  manifestly 
declare  his  abhorrence  of  the  man,  give  us  to  understand  that  the  apostle’s  words  rankle 
in  his  heart,  and  that,  though  he  secretly  feels  the  poAver  of  conviction,  still  he  cannot 
smother  his  professed  hatred  of  the  Christians. 

The  original  painting,  Avhich  has  occasioned  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
merits,  having  by  some  been  as  greatly  overpraised  as  by  others  underrated,  is  in  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  hall,  a place  to  Avhich  the  subject  is  admirably  adapted. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  BAMBRIDGE  BEFORE  A COxMMITTEE  OF 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


This  occurrence  is  thus  described  in  Smollett’s  History : 

“ Mr.  Oglethorpe,  having  been  informed  of  shocking  cruelties  and  oppressions  exer- 
cised by  gaolers  upon  their  prisoners,  moved  for  an  examination  into  these  practices, 
and  was  chosen  chairman  of  a committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  gaols 
of  the  kingdom.  They  began  with  the  Fleet  prison,  which  they  visited  in  a body  : there 
they  found  Sir  William  Rich,  baronet,  loaded  with  irons,  by  order  of  Bamhridge  the 
warden,  to  whom  he  had  given  some  slight  cause  of  offence.  They  made  a discovery  of 
many  inhuman  barbarities,  which  had  been  committed  by  that  ruffian,  and  detected  the 
most  iniquitous  scenes  of  fraud,  villany,  and  extortion.  When  the  Report  was  made  by 
the  committee,  the  House  unanimously  resolved,  that  Thomas  Bamhridge,  acting  warden 
of  the  Fleet,  had  wilfully  permitted  several  debtors  to  escape  ; had  been  guilty  of  the 
most  notorious  breaches  of  trust,  great  extortions,  and  the  higliest  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours in  the  execution  of  his  office ; that  he  had  arbitrarily  and  unlawfully  loaded 
with  irons,  put  into  dungeons,  and  destroyed  prisoners  for  debt,  under  his  charge,  treating 
them  in  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  manner,  in  high  violation  and  contempt  of  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  John  Huggins,  Esq.  who  had  been  warden  of  the  Fleet  prison, 
was  subjected  to  a resolution  of  the  same  nature.  The  House  presented  an  address  to 
the  King,  desiring  he  would  direct  his  Attorney-general  forthwith  to  prosecute  these 
persons  and  their  accomplices,  who  were  committed  prisoners  to  Newgate.  A bill  was 
brought  in,  disabling  Bambridge  to  execute  the  office  of  warden ; another  for  the  better 
regulating  the  prison  of  the  Fleet : and  for  more  effectually  preventing  and  punishing 
arbitrary  and  illegal  practices  of  the  warden  of  the  said  prison.” — See  Jones’s  edition  of 
Hume  and  Smollett’s  England,  complete  in  2 volumes,  octavo : p.  228,  Smollett. 
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THE  BRUISER,  CHARLES  CHURCHILL, 


(ONCE  THE  REVEREND,) 

IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A RUSSIAN  HERCULES, 


REGALING  HIMSELF  AFTER  HAVING  KILLED  THE  MONSTER  CARICATURA,  THAT 
SO  SORELY  GALLED  HIS  VIRTUOUS  FRIEND,  THE 
HEAVEN-BORN  WILKES. 


But  he  had  a club, 

This  dragon  to  drub, 

Or  he  had  ne’er  don’t,  I warrant  ye. 

Dragon  of  fVantley. 

Enraged  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wilkes’s  portrait,  Mr.  Charles  Churchill  wrote 
a most  virulent  and  vindictive  satire,  which  he  entitled,  An  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth. 
The  painter  was  not  blest  with  that  meek  forbearance  which  induces  those  who  are 
smote  on  one  cheek  to  turn  tlie  other  also.  He  was  an  old  man,  but  did  not  wish  to  be 
considered  as  that  feeble,  superannuated,  helpless  animal,  which  the  poet  had  described. 
He  scarcely  wished  to  live  . 

After  Ills  flame  lack’d  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits. 

Apprehensive  that  the  public  might  construe  bis  delaying  a reply  to  proceed  from 
inability,  be  did  not  wait  the  tedious  process  of  a new  plate,  but  took  a piece  of  copper 
on  which  he  had,  in  the  year  1749,  engraven  a portrait  of  liimself  and  dog,  erased  his 
own  head,  and  in  the  place  of  it  introduced  the  divine,  with  a tattered  band  and  torn 
ruffles, — “ No  Lord’s  anointed,  but  a Russian  bear.” 

In  this  we  must  acknowledge  there  was  more  ill-nature  than  wit.  It  is  rather  cari- 
cature than  character,  and  more  like  the  coarse  mangling  of  Tom  Browne,  than  the 
delicate  yet  wounding  satire  of  Alexander  Pope.  For  this  rough  retort  he  might,  how- 
ever, plead  the  poet’s  precedent.  His  opponent  had  brandished  a tomahawk,  and 
Hoffarth,  old  as  he  was,  wielded  a battle-axe  in  his  own  defence.  A more  aggravated 
provocation  cannot  ivell  be  conceived.  The  attack  was  unmerciful,  unmanly,  unjust. 
Let  the  following  extract  speak  for  itself ; 

Whilst  the  weak  artist,  to  thy  whims  a slave, 

Would  bury  all  those  powers  which  nature  gave, 

Would  suffer  blank  concealment  to  obscure 
Those  rays  that  jealousy  could  not  endure ; 
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To  feed  thy  vanity  would  rust  unknown, 

And,  to  secure  thy  credit,  blast  his  own  : 

In  Hogarth  he  was  sure  to  find  a friend  ; 

He  could  not  fear,  and  therefore  might  commend  ; 

But  when  his  spirit,  rous’d  by  honest  shame, 

Shook  off  that  lethargy,  and  soar’d  to  fame  ; 

When,  with  the  pride  of  man  resolv’d  and  strong, 

He  scorn’d  those  fears  which  did  his  honour  wrong; 

And  on  himself  determin’d  to  rely. 

Brought  forth  his  labours  to  the  public  eye, 

No  friend  in  thee  could  such  a rebel  know, 

He  had  desert,  and  Hogarth  was  his  foe. 

He  must  be  a very  weak  artist,  indeed,  who  would  bury  the  talents  which  Nature 
gave,  to  gratify  the  Avhims  of  another  man ; but,  admitting  a painter  had  been  found 
Avho  suffered  blank  concealment  to  obscure  those  rays  Avhich  jealousy  could  not  endure, 
Ave  cannot  comprehend  hoAv  it  concerned  Hogarth.  His  AA^alk  Avas  all  his  OAAm : even 
noAV  he  need  not  dread  a rival  there.  Mr.  Churchill  acknowledges  that  in  aaMIcs  of 
humour 

Hogarth  unrivaH’d  stands,  and  shall  engage 

O ’ DO 

Unrivall’d  praise  to  the  most  distant  age. 

J3eing  unrivalled,  Ave  do  not  see  Avhy  he  should  dread  a rival,  nor  can  Ave  conceive  he 
could  be  jealous  of  talents  Avhich  he  must  be  conscious  Avere  inferior  to  his  OAvn. 

To  enumerate  further  examples  Avould  be  painful  as  AA^ell  as  tedious : the  graA'en 
image  must  be  attended  to.  It  represents  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  character  of  a bear, 
hugging  a foaming  tankard  of  porter,  the  poet’s  favourite  beverage,  and,  like  another 
Hercules,  armed  with  a knotted  club,  to  attack  hydras,  destroy  dragons,  and  discomfit 
giants ! 

From  the  two  letters  inscribed  on  the  club,  it  appears  that  the  painter  considered 
Churchill  as  a AAwiter  in  the  North  Briton;  and,  from  the  Avords  “ fallacy,  lie  the  1st, 
2d,  3d,  4th,  &c.”  on  each  of  the  knots,  that  he  also  considered  him  as  a poet  Avho  did 
not  pay  the  strictest  regard  to  truth. 

To  designate  more  positively  the  object  of  his  ridicule,  and  render  this  rude  repre- 
sentative still  more  ludicrous,  it  is  decorated  Avith  a band  and  a pair  of  ruffles  ; and  Avitli 
these  characteristic  ornaments,  though  it  remains  a good  bear,  it  becomes  a sort  of  over- 
charged portrait  of  the  reverend  satirist,  and  is  said  to  resemble  him. 


HYMEN  AND  CUPID. 


This  plate,  representing  Hymen  and  Cupid,  with  a view  of  a magnificent  villa  at  a 
distance,  was  intended  as  a ticket  for  Sigismunda,  which  Hogarth  proposed  to  be  raffled 
for.  It  is  often  marked  with  ink  2/.  2s.  The  number  of  each  ticket  w^as  to  have  been 
inserted  on  the  scroll  hanging  down  from  the  knee  of  the  principal  figure.  Perhaps 
none  of  them  were  ever  disposed  of.  This  plate,  however,  must  have  been  engraved 
about  1762  or  1763.  JMr.  Nichols  observes  of  this  plate,  that  had  he  not  seen  many 
copies  marked  by  the  hand  of  Hogarth,  he  should  have  supposed  it  to  be  only  a ticket 
for  a concert  or  music  meeting. 
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IMPRESSION  FROM  A TANKARD. 


Tfiis  print  represents  an  impression  from  a tankard  belonging  to  a club  of  artists, 
who  met  weekly  at  the  Bull’s  Head  in  Clare  Market.  Of  this  society  Hogarth  was  a 
member.  A shepherd  and  his  flock  are  here  represented. 

Mr.  Ireland,  in  speaking  of  this  print,  observes,  “ A few  impressions  from  this  tan- 
kard have  been  fortunately  preserved : I say  fortunately,  for  I esteem  the  whole  of  this 
production  as  Avorthy  the  reflned  taste  of  the  present  day ; nor  do  we  find  in  it  any  trace 
of  the  vulgarisms  so  often  imputed  to  Hogarth.  The  allegorical  figures  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  are  Avell  draAvn,  and  as  happily  disposed.  The  landscape  in  the  oval  I 
judge  to  be  the  story  of  Laban  and  his  sheep.  It  Avent  also  by  the  name  of  Jacob’s 
Well ; and  is  said  to  have  been  in  allusion  to  the  sign  of  the  house  Avhere  the  club  Avas 
held;  but  to  this  aa'c  give  no  credit,  as  it  Avas  certainly  knoAvn  by  the  sign  of  the  Spider’s 
Head.  The  ornaments  that  are  introduced  are  selected  Avith  taste  ; nor  is  it  too  much 
encumbered;  and  there  is  a simplicity  and  elegance  in  the  ensemble,  that  does  great 
credit  to  the  taste  and  talents  of  our  artist. 

“ From  this  specimen  Ave  have  fair  ground  to  infer  that  he  Avas  not  deficient  in  those 
refinements  in  the  art,  Avhich  so  justly  captivate  and  engage  the  nicer  eye  of  the  connois- 
seur. However  alluring  this  style  of  design  and  execution  may  have  been,  he  seems  to 
have  produced  feAV  Avorks  in  this  manner.  These  could  not  enchain  the  talent  ol  Hogarth  ; 
he  had  a nobler  pursuit,  the  study  of  human  nature ; and  the  hydra-headed  monster  of 
follies  and  vices  that  is  too  frequently  attendant  on  her  train.  These  became  the  just 
objects  of  the  talent  he  so  happily  possessed  ; and  in  that  pursuit  he  stands  unrivalled, 
and  Avill,  in  all  probability,  hold  his  deserved  pre-eminence.  Study  and  observation 
may  create  a host  of  laborious  and  high-finishing  artists  ; yet  it  is  nature  alone  that  can 
produce  the  mind  of  an  Hogarth.” 
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H U D 1 B R A S. 


PLATE  I. 

FRONTISPIECE. 

The  basso-relievo  on  the  pedestal  represents  tbe  general  design  of  ]\fr.  Butler  in 
Ills  incomparable  poem  of  Hudibras,  viz.  Butler’s  Genius,  in  a car,  lashing  around 
Mount  Parnassus,  in  tbe  persons  of  Hudibras  and  Ralpho,  Rebellion,  Hypocrisy,  and 
Ignorance,  the  reigning  vices  of  bis  time- 
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PLATE  II. 

THE  MANNER  HOW  HE  SALLIES  FORTH. 

When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high. 

And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why; 

When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 
With  long-ear’d  rout,  to  battle  sounded  ; 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic, 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a stick; 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  rode  a colonelling’. 

A wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight. would 
Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighthood. 

That  never  bow’d  his  stubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  but  chivalry. 

Nor  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Knight  worshipful  on  shoulder  blade ; 

Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 

Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant ; 

Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle. 

That  could  as  well  bind  o’er  as  swaddle ; 

Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these, 

And  styl’d  of  war,  as  well  as  peace ; 

(So  some  rats,  of  amphibious  nature, 

Are  either  for  the  land  or  water ;) 

But  here  our  authors  make  a doubt 
Whether  he  were  more  wise  or  stout : 

Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other. 

But,  howsoe’er  they  make  a pother. 

The  diflf’rence  was  so  small,  his  brain 
Outweigh’d  his  rage  but  half  a grain  : 

Which  made  some  take  him  for  a tool 
That  knaves  do  work  with,  call’d  a fool. 
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A squire  he  had,  whose  name  was  Ralph, 
That  in  th’  adventure  went  his  half. 

An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour 
He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a tailor. 

His  knowledge  was  not  far  behind 
The  knight’s,  but  of  airother  kind. 

And  he  another  way  came  by ’t  : 

Some  call  it  gifts,  and  some  new  light ; 

A lib’ral  art,  that  costs  no  pains 
Of  study,  industry,  or  brains. 

His  wit  was  sent  him  for  a token. 

But  in  the  carriage  crack’d  and  broken. 

He  could  deep  mysteries  unriddle. 

As  easily  as  thread  a needle. 

I’hus  was  th’  accomplish’d  squh’e  endu’d 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  per’lous  shrewd : 
Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight. 

Or  knight  with  squire,  e’er  jump  more  right 
Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit, 

As  well  as  virtues,  parts,  and  wit  : 

Their  valours,  too,  were  of  a rate  • 

And  out  they  sally ’d  at  the  gate 
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PLATE  III. 

HUDIBRAS’S  FIRST  ADVENTURE. 

Meanwhile  he  stopp’d  his  willing  steed. 

To  fit  himself  for  martial  deed  : 

Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepar’d. 

Either  to  give  blows  or  to  ward ; 

Courage  and  steel,  both  of  great  force. 

Prepar’d  for  better  or  for  worse. 

His  death-charg’d  pisrols  he  did  fit  well. 

Drawn  out  from  life-preserving  vittle. 

These  being  prim’d,  with  force  he  labour’d 
To  free’s  sword  from  retentive  scabbard  j 
And,  after  many  a painful  pluck. 

From  rusty  durance  he  bail’d  tuck  : 

Then  shook  himself,  to  see  that  prowess 
In  scabbard  of  his  arms  sat  loose; 

And,  rais’d  upon  his  desp’rate  foot. 

On  stiiu’up-side  he  gaz’d  about. 

Portending  blood,  like  blazing  star. 

The  beacon  of  approaching  war. 

r th’  head  of  all  this  warlike  rabble, 
Crowdero  march’d,  expert  and  able. 

Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum. 

That  makes  tlie  warrior’s  stomach  come, 

A squeaking  engine  he  applied 
Unto  his  neck,  on  north-east  side. 

His  grisly  beard  was  long  and  thick. 

With  which  he  strung  his  fiddle-stick 
For  he  to  horse-tail  scorn’d  to  owe 
For  what  on  his  own  chin  did  grow. 

He  bravely  vent’ring  at  a crowTi, 

By  chance  of  war  was  beaten  down. 
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And  wounded  sore  : his  leg,  then  broke. 
Had  got  a deputy  of  oak, 

Next  march’d  brave  Orsin,  famous  for 
Wise  conduct,  and  success  in  war; 

A skilful  leader,  stout,  severe. 

Now  marshal  to  the  champion  bear. 

The  gallant  Bruin  march’d  next  him. 
With  visage  formidably  grim. 

And  rugged  as  a Saracen, 

Or  Turk  of  Mahomet’s  own  kin, 

Talgol  was  of  courage  stout. 

And  vanrpiish’d  oft’ner  than  he  fought ; 
Inur’d  to  labour,  sweat,  and  toil. 

And,  like  a champion,  shone  with  oil. 

Next  these  the  brave  Magnano  came, 
Magnano,  great  in  martial  fame. 

He  Trulla  lov’d,  Trulla,  more  bright 
Than  burnish’d  armour  of  her  knight ; 

A bold  virago,  stout  and  tall 
As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  Mall : 
Through  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb. 
Through  thick  and  thin  she  follow’d  him, 

<o 

The  upright  Cerdon  next  advanc’d. 

Of  all  his  race  the  valiant’st. 

Last  Colon  came,  bold  man  of  war. 
Destin’d  to  blows  by  fatal  star ; 

These  worthies  were  the  chief  that  led 
The  combatants,  each  in  the  head 
Of  his  command,  with  arms  and  rage 
Ready,  and  longing  to  engage. 

The  num’rous  rabble  was  drawn  out 
Of  sev’ral  counties  round  about. 

From  villages  remote,  and  shires. 

Of  east  and  western  hemispheres. 

And  now  the  field  of  death,  the  lists. 
Were  enter’d  by  antagonists. 

And  blood  was  ready  to  be  broach’d,  ’ 
When  Hudibras  in  haste  approach’d. 
With  squire  and  weapons  to  attack  ’em  ; 
But  first  from  his  horse  bespake  ’em. 
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THE  MASQUERADE  ADVENTURE. 


Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy. 
They  put  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely. 

As  if  they  ’ad  scorn’d  to  trade  or  barter. 

By  giving  or  by  taking  quarter  : 

They  stoutly  on  his  quarters  laid, 

Until  his  scouts  came  in  t’  his  aid ; 

For  when  a man  is  past  his  sense. 

There’s  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence. 

But  twinging  him  by  th’  ears  or  nose. 

Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows. 

And  if  that  will  not  do  the  deed. 

To  burning  with  hot  irons  proceed. 

No  sooner  was  he  come  t’  himself,) 

But  on  his  neck  a sturdy  elf 
Clapp’d,  in  a trice,  his  cloven  hoof. 

And  thus  attack’d  him  with  reproof : 

“ Mortal,  thou  art  betray’d  to  us 
B’  our  friend,  thy  evil  genius. 

Who,  for  thy  horrid  perjuries. 

Thy  breach  of  faith,  and  turning  lies. 

The  Brethren’s  privilege  (against 
The  wicked)  on  themselves,  the  Saints, 

Has  here  thy  wretched  carcass  sent. 

For  just  revenge  and  punishment. 

Which  thou  hast  now  no  way  to  lessen. 

But  by  an  open,  free  confession  ; 

For  if  we  catch  thee  failing  once, 

’Twill  fall  the  heavier  on  thy  bones.” 

The  queen  of  night,  whose  large  command 
Rules  all  the  sea,  and  half  the  land. 
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And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains. 

In  high  springtides,  at  midnight  reigns. 

Was  now  declining  to  the  west. 

To  go  to  bed  and  take  her  rest ; 

When  Hudibras,  whose  stubborn  blows 
Deny’d  his  bones  that  soft  repose. 

Lay  still  expecting  worse  and  more. 

Stretch’d  out  at  length  upon  the  floor ; 

And  though  he  shut  his  eyes  as  fast 
As  if  he  ’ad  been  to  sleep  his  last. 

Saw  all  the  shapes  that  fear  or  wizards. 

To  make  the  tlevil  wear  for  vizards. 

And  pricking  up  his  ears,  to  heark 
If  he  could  hear,  too,  in  the  dark. 

Was  first  invaded  with  a groan. 

And  after,  in  a feeble  tone. 

These  trembling  words  : “ Unhappy  wretch. 
What  hast  thou  gotten  by  this  fetch. 

Or  thy  tricks,  in  this  new  trade. 

Thy  holy  brotherhood  o’  th’  blade  ? 

By  saunt’ring  still  on  some  adventure. 

And  growing  to  thy  horse  a centaur? 

To  stuff  thy  skin  with  swelling  knobs 
Of  cruel  and  hard-wooded  drubs  ? 

For  still  thou  ’ast  had  the  worst  ou’t  yet. 

As  well  in  conquest  as  defeat. 

Night  is  the  Sabbath  of  mankind. 

To  rest  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Which  now  thou  art  deny’d  to  keep. 

And  cure  thy  labour’d  corps  with  sleep.” 
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PLATE  V. 

THE  KNIGHT  SUBMITS  TO  TRULLA. 

This  said,  the  knight  did  straight  submit, 

And  laid  his  weapons  at  her  feet. 

Next  he  disrob’d  his  gabardine. 

And  with  it  did  himself  resign. 

She  took  it,  and  forthwith  divestincr 

o 

The  mantle  that  she  wore,  said,  jesting, 

“ Take  that,  and'wear  it  for  my  sake 
Then  threw  it  o’er  his  sturdy  back. 

And  as  the  French,  we  conquer’d  once. 

Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons, 

The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers 
Port-cannons,  periwigs,  and  feathers; 

Just  so  the  proud  insulting  lass 
Array’d  and  dighted  Hudibras. 

Meanwhile  the  other  champions,  yerst 
In  hurry  of  the  fight  dispers’d. 

Arriv’d,  when  I’rulla  won  the  day. 

To  share  i’  the  honour  and  the  prey. 

And  out  of  Hudibras  his  hide. 

With  vengeance  to  be  satisfy’d ; 

Which  now  they  were  about  to  pour 
Upon  him  in  a wooden  shower. 

But  Trulla  thrust  herself  between. 

And  striding  o’er  his  back  agen. 

She  brandish’d  o’er  her  head  his  sword. 

And  vow’d  they  should  not  break  her  word  ; 

She  ’ad  given  him  quarter,  and  her  blood 
Or  theirs,  should  make  that  quarter  good  : 
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For  she  was  bound,  by  law  of  arms. 

To  see  him  safe  from  further  harms. 

In  dungeon  deep,  Crowdero,  cast 
By  Hudibras,  as  yet  lay  fast. 

Where,  to  the  hard  and  ruthless  stones. 
His  great  heart  made  perpetual  moans ; 
Him  she  resolv’d  that  Hudibras 
Should  ransom,  and  supply  his  place. 
Thus  stopp’d  their  fury,  and  the  basting 
Which  towards  Hudibras  was  hastiim, 
They  thought  it  was  but  just  and  right 
That  what  she  had  achiev’d  in  fight 
She  should  dispose  of  how  she  pleas’d; 
Crowdero  ought  to  be  releas’d  : 

Nor  could  that  any  way  be  done 
So  well  as  this  she  pitch’d  upon  : 

For  who  a better  could  imagine? 

This,  therefore,  they  resolv’d  t’  engage  in. 
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PLATE  VI. 

SIR  HUDIBRAS  AND  RALPHO  IN  THE  STOCKS. 

This  tattling  gossip  knew  too  well 
What  mischief  Hudibras  befell. 

And  straight  the  spiteful  tidings  bears 
Of  all,  to  the  unkind  widow’s  ears. 

Democritus  ne’er  laugh’d  so  loud, 

To  see  bawds  carted  through  the  crowd. 

Or  funerals,  with  stately  pomp, 

March  slowly  or  in  solemn  dump. 

As  she  laugh’d  our,  until  her  back. 

As  well  as  sides,  was  like  to  crack. 

She  vow’d  she  would  go  see  the  sight. 

And  visit  the  distress’d  knight; 

To  do  the  office  of  a neighbour. 

And  be  a gossip  at  his  labour ; 

And  from  his  wooden  jail,  the  stocks. 

To  set  at  large  his  fetter-locks ; 

And  by  exchange,  parole,  or  ransom. 

To  free  him  from  th’  enchanted  mansion. 

This  b’ing  resolv’d,  she  call’d  for  hood 
And  usher,  implements  abroad 
Which  ladles  wear,  beside  a slender 
Young  waiting  damsel  to  attend  her. 

All  which  appearing,  on  she  went 
To  find  the  knight,  in  limbo  pent  ; 

And  ’twas  not  long  before  she  found 
Him  and  his  stout  squire  in  the  pound ; 

Both  coupled  in  enchanted  tether. 

By  further  leg  behind  together : 
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For  as  he  sat  upon  his  rump, 

H Is  head,  like  one  in  doleful  dump, 

Between  his  knees,  his  hands  apply’d 
Unto  his  ears  on  either  side. 

And  by  him,  in  another  hole. 

Afflicted  Ralpho,  cheek  by  jole. 

She  came  upon  him  in  his  wooden 
Magician’s  circle,  on  the  sudden. 

As  spirits  do  t’  a conjurer. 

When  in  their  dreadful  shapes  th’  appear. 
No  sooner  did  the  knight  perceive  her. 

But  straight  he  fell  into  a fever. 

Inflam’d  all  over  with  disgrace. 

To  be  seen  by  her  in  such  place ; 

Which  made  him  hang  his  head,  and  scowl. 
And  wink,  and  goggle,  like  an  owl ; 

He  felt  his  brains  begin  to  swim. 

When  the  dame  accosted  him. 
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PLATE  VII. 

HUDIBRAS  AND  THE  LAWYER. 

To  this  brave  man  the  knight  repairs 
For  counsel  in  his  law-affairs. 

And  found  him,  mounted  in  his  pew. 

With  books  and  money  plac’d  for  show. 

Like  nest-eggs  to  make  clients  lay. 

And  for  his  false  opinion  pay; 

To  whom  the  knight,  with  comely  grace, 

Put  off  his  hat,  to  put  his  case  ; 

Which  he  as  proudly  entertain’d 
As  th’  other  courteously  strain’d  ; 

And,  to  assure  him ’t  was  not  that 
He  look’d  for,  bid  him  put  on ’s  hat. 

Quoth  he,  “ There  is  one  Sidrophel 
Whom  I have  cudgell’d,” — “Very  well,” 

“ And  now  he  bracrs  to  ’ve  beaten  me,” 

“ Better,  and  better  still,”  quoth  he  ; 

“ And  vows  to  stick  me  to  a wall, 

Where’er  he  meets  me  — “ Best  of  all.” 

‘‘  ’Tis  true  the  knave  has  taken ’s  oath 
That  I robb’d  him.” — “ Well  done,  in  troth.” 

“ When  he ’s  confess’d  he  stole  my  cloak. 

And  pick’d  my  fob,  and  what  he  took ; 

Which  was  the  cause  that  made  me  bang  him. 

And  take  my  goods  again — “ Marry,  hang  him.” 
“ Now,  whether  I should  beforehand. 

Swear  he  robb’d  me  ?” — “ I understand.” 

“ Or  bring  my  action  of  conversion 

And  trover  for  my  goods?” — “ Ah,  whoreson  !” 

“ Or,  if  ’tis  better  to  indite. 

And  bring  him  to  his  trial?” — “ Right.” 

o D 
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“ Prevent  what  he  designs  to  do. 

And  swear  for  th’  state  against  him?” — “ True.” 
“ Or,  whether  he  that  is  defendant. 

In  this  case,  has  the  better  end  on’t ; 

Who,  putting  in  a new  cross-bill. 

May  traverse  the  action  ?” — “ Better  still.” 

“ Then  there’s  a lady  too,” — “ Ay,  marry,” 

“ That’s  easily  prov’d  accessary ; 

A widow,  who,  by  solemn  vows 
Contracted  to  me,  for  my  spouse. 

Combin’d  with  him  to  break  her  word ; 

And  has  abetted  all “ Good  Lord  !” 

“ Suborn’d  th’  aforesaid  Sidrophel 
To  tamper  with  the  dev’l  of  hell. 

Who  put  m’  into  a horrid  fear. 

Fear  of  my  life,” — “ Make  that  appear,” 

“ Made  an  assault  with  fiends  and  men 
Upon  my  body,” — “ Good  agen,” 

“ And  kept  me  in  a deadly  fright. 

And  false  imprisonment,  all  night. 

Meanwhile  they  robb’d  me  and  my  horse. 

And  stole  n)y  saddle,” — “ Worse  and  worse  !” 

“ And  made  me  mount  upon  the  bare  ridge, 

T’  avoid  a wretcheder  miscarriage.” 

“ Sir,”  quoth  the  lawyer,  “ not  to  flatter  ye. 
You  have  as  good  and  fair  a battery 
As  heart  can  wish,  and  need  not  shame 
The  proudest  man  alive  to  claim  : 

For  if  they’ve  us’d  you  as  you  say. 

Marry,  quoth  I,  God  give  you  joy; 

I would  it  were  my  case.  I’d  give 
More  than  I’ll  say  or  you’ll  believe, 

I would  so  trounce  her  and  her  purse. 

I’d  make  her  kneel  for  better  or  worse 
For  matrimony  and  hanging  here 
Both  go  by  destiny  so  clear.” 
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PLATE  VIII. 

HUDIBRAS  BEATS  SIDROPHEL  AND  HIS  MAN  WHACHUM. 

Quoth  he,  “ This  scheme  of  th’  heavens  set, 

Discovers  how  in  fight  you  met. 

At  Kingston,  with  a May-pole  idol. 

And  that  y’  were  bang’d  both  back  and  side  well, 

And,  though  you  overcame  the  hear. 

The  dogs  beat  you  at  Brentford  fair ; 

Where  sturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle. 

And  handled  you  like  a fop  doodle.” 

Quoth  Hudibras,  “ I now  perceive 
You  are  no  con  j’rer,  by  your  leave  ; 

That  paltry  story  is  untrue. 

And  forg’d  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you.” 

“ Not  true  !”  quoth  he,  “ howe’er  you  vapour, 

I can  what  I affirm  make  appear ; 

Whachum  shall  justify  it  t’  your  face, 
jA-nd  prove  he  was  upon  the  place  ; 

He  play’d  the  saltinbancho’s  part. 

Transform’d  t’  a Frenchman  by  my  art; 

He  stole  your  cloak,  and  pick’d  your  pocket. 

Chous’d  and  caldes’d  ye  like  a blockhead, 

And  what  you  lost  I can  produce. 

If  you  deny  it,  here  i’  th’  house.” 

Quoth  Hudibras,  “ I do  believe 
That  argument’s  demonstrative; 

Ralpho,  bear  witness,  and  go  fetch  us 
A constable  to  seize  the  wretches ; 

For  though  they’re  both  false  knaves  and  cheats. 

Impostors,  jugglers,  counterfeits, 

I’ll  make  them  serve  for  perpendic’lars 
As  true  as  e’er  were  us’d  by  bricklayers. 
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They’re  guilty,  by  their  own  confessions. 

Of  felony,  and  at  the  Sessions, 

Upon  the  bench,  I will  so  handle  ’em. 

That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum 
Shall  make  all  tailors’  yards  of  one 
Unanimous  opinion; 

A thing  he  long  has  vapour’d  of. 

But  now  shall  make  it  out  by  proof.” 

Quoth  Sidrophel,  “ I do  not  doubt 
To  find  friends  that  will  bear  me  out; 

Nor  have  I hazarded  my  art 
And  neck  so  long  on  the  State’s  part. 

To  be  expos’d,  i’  th’  end,  to  suffer 
By  such  a braggadocio  huffer.” 

Huffer  !”  quoth  Hudibras,  “ this  sword 
Shall  down  thy  false  throat  cram  that  word, 
Ralpho,  make  haste  and  call  an  officer. 

To  apprehend  this  Stygian  sophister; 
Meanwhile  I’ll  hold  ’em  at  a bay. 

Lest  he  and  Whachum  run  away.” 
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PLATE  IX. 

THE  COMMITTEE. 

The  quacks  of  government  (who  sate 
At  th’  unregarded  helm  of  state. 

And  understood  this  wild  confusion 
Of  fatal  madness  and  delusion,  ' 

Must,  sooner  than  a prodigy, 

Portend  destruction  to  be  nigh) 
Consider’d  timely  how  t’  withdraw 
And  save  their  windpipes  from  the  law ; 
For  one  rencounter  at  the  bar 
Was  worse  than  all  they  ’ad  ’scap’d  in  war 
And  therefore  met  in  consultation 
To  cant  and  quack  upon  the  nation; 

Not  for  the  sickly  patient’s  sake. 

Nor  what  to  give,  but  what  to  take ; 

To  feel  the  purses  of  their  fees. 

More  wise  than  fumbling  arteries  ; 
Prolong  the  snuff  of  life  in  pain. 

And  from  the  grave  recover — gain. 

’Mong  these  there  was  a politician 
With  more  heads  than  a.  beast  in  vision. 
And  more  intrigues  in  ev’ry  one 
Than  all  the  whores  of  Babylon ; 

So  politic,  as  if  one  eye 
Upon  the  other  were  a spy. 

That,  to  trepan  the  one  to  think 
The  other  blind,  both  strove  to  blink ; 

And,  in  his  dark  pragmatic  w^ay. 

As  busy  as  a child  at  play. 
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To  match  this  saint  there  was  another. 
As  busy  and  perverse  a brother. 

An  haberdasher  of  small  wares 
In  politics  and  state  affairs. 

Thus  far  the  statesman — when  a shout 
Heard  at  a distance,  put  him  out ; 

And  strait  another,  all  aghast. 

Rush’d  in  with  equal  fear  and  haste. 
Who  star’d  about,  as  pale  as  death. 

And,  for  a while,  as  out  of  breath. 

Till,  having  gather’d  up  his  wits. 

He  thus  began  his  tale  by  fits. 
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PLATE  X. 

HUDIBRAS  LEADING  CROWDERO  IN  TRIUMPH. 

This  said,  the  hicrh  outrageous  mettle 
Of  knight  began  to  cool  and  settle. 

He  lik’d  the  squire’s  advice,  and  soon 
Resolv’d  to  see  the  bus’ness  done; 

And  therefore  charg’d  him  lirst  to  hind 
Crowdero’s  hands  on  rump  behind, 

And  to  its  former  place  and  use 
The  wooden  member  to  reduce. 

But  force  it  take  an  oath  before. 

Ne’er  to  bear  arms  against  him  more. 

Ralpho  dispatch’d  with  speedy  haste. 

And  having  ty’d  Crowdero  fast. 

He  gave  Sir  Knight  the  end  of  cord. 

To  lead  the  captive  of  his  sword 
In  triumph,  whilst  the  steeds  he  caught. 

And  them  to  further  service  brought. 

The  squire  in  state  rode  on  before. 

And  on  his  nut-brown  whinyard  bore 
The  trophy  fiddle  and  the  case, 

Leaning  on  shoulder  like  a mace. 

o 

The  knight  himself  did  after  ride. 

Leading  Crowdero  by  his  side ; 

And  tow’d  him,  if  he  lagy’d  behind. 

Like  boat,  against  the  tide  and  wind. 

Thus,  grave  and  solemn,  they  march’d  on. 

Until  quite  through  the  town  they’d  gone; 

At  furthest  end  of  which  there  stands 
An  ancient  castle,  that  commands 
Th’  adjacent  parts;  in  all  the  labric 
Lou  shall  not  see  one  stone  nor  a brick. 
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But  all  of  wood,  by  pow’rful  spell 
Of  magic  made  impregnable  : 

There’s  neither  iron  bar  nor  gate. 

Portcullis,  chain,  nor  bolt,  nor  grate, 

And  yet  men  durance  there  abide, 

In  dungeon  scarce  three  inches  wide ; 

With  roof  so  low,  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit ; 

And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in. 

Is  to  the  middle-leg  in  prison  ; _ 

In  circle  magical  confin’d. 

With  w'all  of  subtile  air  and  wind. 

Which  none  are  able  to  break  thoroush. 
Until  they’re  freed  by  head  of  borough. 
Thither  arriv’d,  th’  advent’ rous  knight 
And  bold  squire  from  their  steeds  alight 
At  th’  outward  wall,  near  which  there  stands 
A Bastile,  built  t’  impz-ison  hands; 

By  strange  enchantment  made  to  fette 
The  lesser  parts,  and  free  the  greater  : 

For  though  the  body  may  creep  through. 
The  hands  in  grate  are  fast  enough  : 

And  when  a circle  ’bout  the  wrist 
Is  made  by  beadle  exorcist, 

The  body  feels  the  spur  and  switch 
And  if  ’twere  ridden  post  by  witch. 

At  twenty  miles  an  hour  pace. 

And  yet  ne’er  stirs  out  of  the  place. 

On  top  of  this  there  is  a spire. 

On  which  Sir  Knight  first  bids  the  squire 
The  fiddle  and  its  spoils,  the  case. 

In  manner  of  a trophy  place. 

That  done,  they  ope  the  trap- door  gate. 

And  let  Crowdero  down  thereat. 
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PLATE  XI. 

THE  BURNING  OF  THE  RUMPS  AT  TEMPLE  BAR. 

That  beastly  rabble — that  came  down 
From  all  the  garrets — in  the  town. 

And  stalls,  arid  shopboards — in  vast  swarms. 

With  new-chalk’d  bills,  and  rusty  arms. 

To  cry  the  Cause — up,  heretofore, 

And  bawl  the  bishops — out  of  door. 

And  new-drawn  up — in  greater  shoals. 

To  roast — and  broil  us  on  the  coals. 

And  all  the  grandees — of  our  members 
Are  carbonading  on  the  embers ; 

Knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses — • 

Hold  forth  by  rumps — of  pigs  and  geese. 

That  serve  for  characters — and  badges. 

To  represent  their  personages  ; 

Each  bonfire  is  a funeral  pile. 

In  which  they  roast,  and  scorch,  and  broil. 

And  ev’ry  representative 

Have  vow’d  to  roast — and  broil  alive. 

And  ’tis  a miracle  we  are  not 
Already  sacrific’d  incarnate ; 

For  while  we  wrangle  here,  and  jar. 

We’re  grilly’d  all  at  Temple-bar ; 

Some,  on  the  sign-post  of  an  alehouse. 

Hang  in  effigy,  on  the  gallows, 

Made  up  of  rags  to  personate 
Respective  officers  of  state; 

That,  henceforth,  they  may  stand  reputed 
Proscrib’d  in  law,  and  executed. 
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And,  while  the  work  is  carrying  on. 

Be  ready  listed  under  Dun. 

That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellows 
And  tinder-box  of  all  his  fellow's ; 

The  activ’st  member  of  the  five. 

As  well  as  the  most  primitive ; 

Who,  for  his  faithfid  service  then. 

Is  chosen  for  a fifth  agen : 

(For  since  the  State  has  made  a quint 
Of  generals,  he’s  listed  in’t :) 

This  w'orthy,  as  the  world  will  say. 

Is  paid  in  specie  his  own  w'ay  : 

For,  moulded  to  the  life,  in  clouts 
Th’  have  pick’d  from  dunghills  hereabouts, 
He’s  mounted  on  a hazel  bavin 
A cropp’d  malignant  baker  gave  ’em  ; 

And,' to  the  largest  bonfire  riding, 

They’ve  roasted  Cook  already,  and  Pride  in; 
On  whom,  in  equipage  and  state. 

His  scarecrow  fellow-members  wait. 

And  march  in  order,  two  and  two. 

As  at  thanksgiving  th’  us'd  to  do. 

Each  in  a tatter’d  talisman. 

Like  vermin  in  effigy  slain. 
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PLATE  XII. 

HUDIBRAS  ENCOUNTERS  THE  SKIMMINGTON. 

This  said,  they  both  advanc’d,  and  rode 
A dog-trot  through  the  bawling  crowd, 

T’  attack  the  leader,  and  still  prest. 

Till  they  approach’d  him  breast  to  breast: 

Then  Hndibras  with  face  and  hand 
Made  signs  for  silence;  which  obtain’d. 

What  means  (quoth  he)  this  devils’  procession 
With  men  of  Orthodox  profession? 

Are  things  of  superstitious  function 
Fit  to  be  us’d  in  gospel  sun- shine  ? 

It  is  an  Antichristian  Opera, 

Much  us’d  in  midnight  times  of  popery  : 

Of  running  after  self-inventions 
Of  wicked  and  profane  intentions  ; 

To  scandalize  that  sex  for  scolding, 

To  whom  the  saints  are  so  beholden. 

Women,  that  left  no  stone  unturn’d. 

In  which  the  cause  might  be  concei'ii’d. 

Brought  in  their  children’s  spoons  and  whistles, 

'I'o  purchase  swords,  carbines,  and  pistols; 

Drew  sev’ral  gifted  brethren  in. 

That  for  the  bishops  would  have  been, 

Rubb’d  down  the  teachers  tir’d  and  spent. 

With  holding  forth  for  Parl'ament  ; 

Pamper’d  and  edify ’d  their  zeal 
With  marrow  puddings,  many  a meal  ; 

And  cramm’d  ’em,  till  their  guts  did  ake. 

With  caudle,  custard,  and  plumcake. 
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What  have  they  done,  or  what  left  undone, 
That  micfht  advance  the  cause  at  London  ? 
Hay  they  ?- — At  that  an  egg  let  fly — 

Hit  him  directly  o’er  the  eye. 

And  running  down  his  cheek,  besmear’d 
With  orange-tawny  slime  his  beard; 

And  straight  another  with  his  flambeaux 
Gave  Ralpho  o’er  the  eyes  a d d blow. 
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Jont^s  C*^  Temple  of  the  Mh.ses.Kins'b'QTy  Stjuai-c.:, London.. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Tfiis  print  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  time,  and  which  was 
recently  destroyed  by  lire,  is  from  an  original  picture  painted  by  Hogarth  and  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  in  the  collection  of  Earl  Onslow,  and  contains,  besides  many  hgures 
in  the  back  ground,  the  following  prominent  portraits  : 

1,  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

2.  The  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow. 

•3.  Sidney  Godolphin,  Father  of  the  House. 

4.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl. 

5.  Colonel  Onslow. 

6.  Edward  Stables,  Esq.  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

7.  Sir  James  Thornhill. 

8.  Mr.  Aske^  Clerk  Assistant  H.  C. 
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EMBLEMATIC  PRINT  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA. 


This  emblematic  print  on  the  South  Sea,  hy  Hogarth,  represents  persons  riding  on 
wooden  horses,  the  devil  cutting  fortune  in  collops,  a man  broken  on  the  wheel,  &c. 

The  following  verses  are  descriptive  of  the  subjects  delineated  in  it  : — 

■ - 

“ See  liere  the  causes  why  in  London 
So  many  men  are  made  and  undone  ; 

That  arts  and  honest  trading-  drop, 

To  swarm  about  the  Devil’s  shop  (A), 

Who  cuts  out  (B)  Fortune’s  golden  haunches, 

Tiapping  their  souls  with  lots  and  chances. 

Sharing- ’em  from  blue  garters  down 
To  all  blue  aprons  in  the  town. 

Here  all  Religions  flock  together. 

Like  tame -and  wild  fowl  of  a feather, 

Leavins:  their  strife  religious  bustle. 

Kneel  down  to  play  at  pitch  and  hustle  (C)  : 

1’huswhen  the  shepherds  are  at  play 
Their  flocks  must  surely  go  astray  ; 

The  woful  cause  that  in  these  times 
(E)  Honour  and  Honesty  (D)  are  crimes 
That  publicly  are  punished  by 
(G)  Self-Interest  and  (F)  Villany; 

So  much  for  money’s  magic  power. 

Guess  at  the  rest  you  find  out  more. 

It  may  he  observed,”  says'  Mr.  Nichols,  “ that  London  always  alfords  a set  of 
itinerant  poets,  whose  office  it  is  To  furnish  inscriptions  for  satirical  engravings.  I lately 
overheard  one  of  these  unfortunate  sons  of  the  Muse  making  a bargain  with  his 
eniployer.  ‘ Your  print,’  says  he,  ‘ is  a taking  one;  and  why  won’t  you  go  to  the 
price'of  a halF-cfown  epigram  ?’^  From  such  hireling  Bards,  I suppose,  our  artist  pur- 
chased not  a few  of  the  wretched  rhymes  under  his  early  performances  ; unless  he 
himself  he  considered  as  the  author  of  them. 
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4 CAR  I CAT  eras 


GROUP  OF  HEADS, 

INTENDED  TO  DISPLAY  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWIXT 
CHARACTER  AND  CARICATURE. 


Fielding,  in  liis  preface  to  Joseph  Andrews,  remarks,  “ What  caricature  is  in 
painting,  burlestpie  is  in  writing,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  comic  writer  and  painter 
correlate  to  each  other.  But  here  I shall  observe,  that  as  in  the  former  the  painter 
seems  to  have  the  advantage ; so  it  is  in  the  latter  infinitely  on  the  side  of  the  writer ; 
for  the  monstrous  is  much  easier  to  paint  than  describe,  and  the  ridiculous  to  describe 
than  paint.  And  though,  perhaps,  this  latter  species  doth  not  in  either  science  so 
strongly  affect  and  agitate  the  muscles  as  the  other,  yet  it  will  be  owned,  I believe,  that 
a more  rational  and  useful  pleasure  arises  to  us  from  it. 

“He  who  should  call  the  ingenious  Hogarth  aburlescpie  painter,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
do  him  very  little  honour ; for  sure  it  is  much  easier,  much  less  the  subject  of  admiration, 
to  paint  a man  with  a nose,  or  any  other  feature,  of  a monstrous  size,  or  to  expose  him 
in  some  absurd  or  monstrous  attitude,  than  to  express  the  affections  of  men  on  canvas. 
It  hath  been  thought  a vast  commendation  of  a painter  to  say,  his  figures  seem  to 
breathe  ; but  surely  it  is  a much  greater  and  nobler  applause,  that  they  appear  to  think.” 

This  is  Fielding’s  opinion,  and  the  fiat  of  such  a Avriter  ought  to  have  great  weight, 
for  his  characters,  and  Hogarth’s  pictures,  are  drawn  from  the  same  source. 

“ In  Lairesse,”  says  Lavater,  “ still  more  in  Poussin,  and  most  of  all  in  Raphael, 

simplicity,  greatness  of  conception,  tranquillity,  superiority,  sublimity  the  most  exalted  ! 
Raphael  can  never  be  enough  studied,  although  he  only  exercised  his  mind  on  the  rarest 
forms,  the  grandest  traits  of  countenance. 

“ In  Hogarth,  alas  ! how  little  of  the  noble  ! how  little  of  beauteous  expression  is  to  be 
found  in  this,  I had  almost  said,  false  prophet  of  beauty  : but  what  an  immense  treasure 
of  features ; of  meanness  in  excess,  vulgarity  the  most  disgusting,  humour  the  most 
irresistible,  and  vice  the  most  unmanly.” — Lavater  s Essays  on  Physiognomy. 

In  this  rhapsody  there  is  some  truth  ; but  the  philosopher  of  Zurich  should  have 
recollected,  that  Hogarth  could  not  be  expected  to  attain  what  he  never  attempted. 
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Sublimity  exalted,  simplicity  angelic,  and  the  ideal  grandeur  of  superior  beings,  be 
left  to  those  who  delineated  subjects  which  demanded  such  characters ; and  contented 
himself  with  representing  Nature, — not  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  he  found  it.  “ That  he 
had  little  reverence  for  the  dreams  of  those  who  portrayed  imaginary  beings,”  says  Mr. 
Ireland,  “ I have  had  occasion  to  remai’k  ; but  that  he  respected  their  waking  thoughts, 
is  evinced  in  this  print ; where  the  heads  of  three  figures,  from  Raphael’s  Cartoons,  are 
introduced  under  the  article  character,  in  opposition  to  the  fantastic  caricatures  of 
Cavalier  Chezze,  Annibal  Characi,  and  Leonard  da  Vinci ; the  last  of  whom  I am  very 
sorry  to  see  so  classed ; for  to  his  anatomical  knowledge  the  late  Dr.  Hunter  gave  the 
strongest  testimony,  by  declaring  his  intention  to  publish  a volume  illustrated  by  the 
designs  of  this  artist,  as  anatomical  studies. 

“ I have  often  seen  three  engravings  from  the  same  picture,  by  an  Italian,  an  English, 
and  a French  artist,  which,  with  a tolerable  correctness  of  outline,  have,  in  their  general 
character,  a dissimilarity  that  is  astonishing.  Each  engraver  gives  his  national  air. 
The  three  heads  from  Raphael,  at  the  bottom  of  this  print,  are  etched  by  Hogarth,  and 
sufficiently  marked  to  determine  the  master  from  whence  they  are  copied ; but  their 
grandeur,  elevation,  and  simplicity  is  totally  evaporated. 

“ With  angels,  apostles,  and  saints,  he  was  not  happy-  In  the  group  placed  above 
them  he  has  been  more  successful.  Hogarth  was  less  of  a mannerist  than  almost  any 
other  artist,  for  though  there  are  above  an  hundred  profiles,  I discover  no  copy  from 
another  painter ; no  repetition  of  his  own  works ; they  are  all  delineated  from  nature, 
and  the  most  careless  observer  must  discover  many  resemblances  : to  the  physiognomist 
they  are  an  inexhaustible  study.” 

This  print  was  given  as  a subscription  ticket  to  the  six  plates  of  hlarriage  a la  Mode. 
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THE  FIVE  ORDERS  OF  PERIWIGS. 


Pre\  ious  to  this  print  being  published,  Mr.  Stuart,  generally  denominated  Athenian 
Stuait,  advertised  that  he  intended  to  publish  by  subscription  a book  entitled  the 
Anticpiities  of  Athens,  measured  and  delineated  by  himself  and  Nicholas  Revitt,  painters 
and  architects.  Ihe  first  volume  of  this  excellent  work  was  published  in  1762;  it 
received,  and  we  may  add  it  deserved,  approbation,  from  every  man  who  had  taste 
enough  to  relish  those  stupendous  monuments  of  ancient  art.  To  leave  a trace 
behind  was  the  object  ot  Stuart’s  book ; but  Hogarth  had  so  long  accustomed  him- 
self to  laugh  at  the  grand  gusto  ot  the  Grecian  school,  that  he  at  length  thought  any 
plan  which  might  damp  the  public  ardour  for  antiquity  would  be  a correction  of  national 
taste.  With  this  view  he  published  the  print  now  under  consideration,  and  if  ridicule 
were  a test  of  truth,  it  must  have  effected  his  purpose.  Minute  accuracy  is  the  leading 
feature  of  Stuart’s  book ; — minute  accuracy  is  the  leading  point  in  Hogarth’s  satire. 

The  various  orders  of  periwigs  were  supposed  to  have  been  worn  at  the  coronation  of 
George  HI. 

The  first  he  describes  is  the  episcopal  or  parsonic,  alluding  to  the  Tuscan  order,  as 
being  the  most  simple  and  solid,  having  but  few  ornaments,  and  being  the  massive. 
These  were  such  as  were  worn  by  the  bishops. 

The  second  is  the  old  peerian  or  aldermanic,  corresponding  to  the  Doric,  which  con- 
sists of  rather  more  ornaments  than  the  Tuscan ; whose  frieze  is  divided  )iy  triglyphs 
and  metopes.  These  were  worn  by  the  "Aldermen  of  tlie  City  of  London  ; two  of 
whose  little-meaning  faces  are  exhibited  to  vieAV.  That  remarkable  five-tailed  periwig 
on  the  right  was  worn  by  his  lordship  the  Mayor,  two  of  whose  tails  hung  down  in 
half-curls  before,  the  other  three  behind. 

The  Lexonic  is  the  third,  answering  to  that  of  the  Ionic,  a kind  of  mean  proportional 
between  the  solid  and  delicate  manner,  adorned  with  volutes  or  spiral  curls.  These 
were  such  as  were  chiefly  worn  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  law. 

The  next  two  on  the  right  are  of  the  fourth,  called  Queerinthian,  or  queue-de-renard, 
(that  is,  fox-tail,)  agreeably  to  the  Corinthian,  the  richest  and  most  delicate,  adorned 
with  fillets,  and  a number  of  volutes.  These,  in  front,  resemble  the  ears  of  the  fox,  or 
the'wings  of  a pigeon,  and  were  tied  behind  with  great  bunches  of  riband.  They  were 
worn  by  the  major  part  of  the  nobility, 
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The  other  two  are  of  the  hfth  and  last  order,  called  the  Composite,  or  half-natural, 
correspondent  to  the  Composite,  or  Roman,  so  called,  because  composed  by  the  people 
of  Rome  out  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic  orders,  as  this  is  out  of  the  Queerinthian  and 
Lexonic,  decorated  with  volutes,  &c.  This  was  worn  by  some  of  the  nobility,  as  of 
higher  and  nobler  institution. 

The  scale  by  which  the  measurement  is  made  is  of  Athenian  measure,  and  propor- 
tioned to  a block,  as  we  see  on  the  left  of  this  plate.  It  is  thus  divided  in  nodules, 
nasos,  and  minutes  ; every  nodule  being  three  nasos,  each  naso  three  minutes.  As 
each  of  the  capitals  or  periwigs  are  ruled,  the  curious  examiner  may  easily  prove  their 
exactness  by  the  application  of  a pair  of  dividers.  If  it  should  be  asked  why  this 
exactness  ? The  answer  is  obvious.  As  the  degree  of  understanding  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  wig,  too  great  a niceness  could  not  be  observed. 

The  bottom  part  of  this  print  represents  the  head  of  six  ladies,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  according  to  the  rank  of  precedence,  tbe  minor  walking  first ; the  faces  of 
the  whole  were  extremely  well  known.  They  were  introduced  here  to  show  the  various 
ways  of  dressing  the  female  head.  The  Triglyph  membretta,  or  drop-curl,  was  pre- 
served throughout  the  whole,  as  conforming  to  some  established  order,  the  preservation 
of  the  uniformity  of  which  partakes  of  the  follies,  as  well  as  the  dignities,  of  the  nation. 
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THE  MARCH  TO  FINCHLEY. 


The  spot  tliis  scene  represents  is  Tottenham  Court  Turnpike,  from  whence  we  have  a 
view  of  Hampstead  and  Ilighgate  in  the  distance.  The  first  object  that  presents  itself 
below  these  hills  is  a body  of  soldiers,  marching  in  tolerable  order,  with  their  baggage- 
waggon  beside  them.  This  regularity  is  indeed  less  observed  in  front,  occasioned  in 
part  by  the  interruption  they  meet  with,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  passage  through 
the  gate,  and  the  licence  allowed  to  the  sons  of  liberty  on  quitting  their  homes.  A 
young  grenadier,  of  good  mien,  is  the  principal  object  of  the  first  group;  he  is  accom- 
panied, or  rather  seized  on  and  beset  by  two  women,  of  different  cast,  disposition,  and 
character.  We  are  to  understand  they  are  both  enceinte,  and  are  claiming  him  for 
the  father.  One  attempts  to  melt  him  with  tears,  the  other  to  alarm  him  with  threats  • 
and  so  obstreperous  is  the  latter,  that  the  serjeant  behind  finds  himself  obliged  to 
interfere.  They  are  engaged  also  in  different  pursuits,  one  being  a ballad  singer,  the 
other  a news  carrier ; the  former  selling  prints  in  favour  of  government  the  latter  against 
it.  This  we  learn  from  the  song  of  “ God  save  the  King,”  and  the  picture  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  among  other  things,  in  the  basket  of  the  former;  the  Remem- 
brancer, the  London  Evening  Post,  and  the  Jacobite  Journal,  in  possession  of  the  other. 
On  the  left  of  this  group  is  a young  officer  kissing  a milk  girl ; which  gives  an  arch 
wag  an  opportunity  of  robbing  her  of  her  milk,  which  he  is  pouring  into  his  hat,  and  of 
which  a chimney-sweeper’s  boy  appears  very  desirous  to  partake.  This  incident 
attracts  the  attention  of  a pastrycook  behind,  who  seems  to  enjoy  the  piece  of  roguery, 
at  which  the  man  beside  him  points,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  stealing  one  of  the  ]>ies 
from  his  head.  Behind  the  pastrycook  is  a man  carrying  a barrel  of  strong  beer, 
which  a soldier  has  pierced  with  a gimlet,  in  order  to  fill  his  canteen,  while  another  is 
keeping  guard  lest  any  should  interrupt  him.  This  last  is  comfortably  drunk.  A 
little  further  back  is  a pidggish  lieutenant,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  company  befoie 
him,  stalking  in  all  the  pride  of  military  inarch,  coveting  the  notice  of  the  women.  On 
the  right  of  the  principal  group  is  a Frenchman,  representeu  as  a man  of  some  impoit- 
ance,  in  order  to  render  him  more  ridiculous.  He  is  whispering  to  a Scotchman,  to 
whom  he  is  communicating  the  contents  of  a letter  he  has  just  received,  which  we  aie 
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to  suppose  relate  to  the  event  that  occasions  this  march.  Behind  this  Frenchman  is 
an  ale-house,  in  front  of  which  is  a drummer,  who,  by  beating  on  his  drum,  endeavours 
to  shake  off  the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  family,  who  in  vain  attempt  to  affect  him  by 
their  tender  farewell.  On  his  right  is  a fifer,  adding  his  noise  to  that  of  the  drum  ; this 
lad,  by  the  sweetness  of  his  figure,  is  a beautiful  contrast  to  the  squalidness  of  the 
objects  about  him.  In  the  group  on  the  right  of  this  plate,  oj)posite  to  that  of  the 
drummer,  is  another  soldier,  exceedingly  drunk,  to  whom  his  comrade  (who  has 
snatched  up  a hen  from  her  brood  of  chickens  and  conveyed  it  into  his  pouch)  is  in 
vain  endeavouring  to  give  a draught  of  water  ; a sort  of  female  sutler  offers  him  a glass 
of  gin  with  more  success,  which  the  infant  on  her  back,  who  seems  too  well  accustomed 
to  this  liquor,  is  trying  to  get  at ; for  so  general  is  the  use  of  it,  among  the  lower  class 
of  people,  become,  as  to  be  the  comforting  cordial  of  every  age.  On  the  other  side, 
behind,  are  two  fellows  stripped,  and  boxing  ; a circumstance  we  seldom  miss  seeing 
wherever  there  is  a crowd.  In  this  contest  more  seem  engaged  than  the  two  men  who 
are  fighting.  Here  Ave  see  a woman,  supposed  to  be  the  Avife  of  one  of  them,  eager  to 
get  in,  to  part  them,  but  kept  back  ; there,  a fellow  encouraging  the  other,  aaFo  appears 
to  flag  through  the  loss  of  an  eye.  But  the  principal  figure  is  the  cobbler  above,  near 
the  sign-post,  Avho  is  finely  described  Avith  double  fists,  ready  to  fly  at  him  Avho  seems 
the  victor ; or,  in  the  bruiser’s  phrase,  to  take  up  the  conqueror.  In  short,  to  give  a 
particular  description  of  every  minute  object  in  this  print  Avould  be  an  almost  endless 
task,  and  to  throAV  out  any  reflection  on  the  various  matter  Avould  be  needless.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  Ave  liaA^e  here  a faithful  representation  of  nature,  Avhich  speaks  for 
itself,  and  so  largely  enriched  Avith  the  true  vis  comica,  or  spirit  of  humour,  that  the 
more  Ave  examine  it,  the  greater  pleasure  Ave  have  ; and  the  longer  Ave  vieAv  it,  the  more 
beauties  Ave  find. 
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BISHOP  HOADLY. 


This  j)ortrait  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Iloadly,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  first  engraved  by 
Baron,  from  a portrait,  in  a grand  style,  by  Hogarth. 

Few  writers  ot  eminence  have  been  so  frequently  or  so  illiberally  traduced  as  Dr. 
Hoadly ; yet  fewer  still  have  had  the  felicity  of  “ living  till  a Nation  became  his  con- 
verts,” and  knowing  “ that  sons  liave  blushed  that  their  fathers  liad  been  their  foes.” 
This  great  Divine  was  born  November  4,  1676  ; educated  at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge; 
was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Mildred,  Poultry,  1701 ; was  rector  of  St.  Peter  le  Poor  in  1704, 
and  of  Streatham  in  1710 ; King’s  Chaplain,  February  16, 1715-16  ; Bishop  of  Bangor, 
March  18  following;  translated  to  Hereford  in  1721,  to  Salisbury  in  1723,  and  to 
Winchester  in  1734,  which  he  held  nearly  twenty-seven  years;  till  on  April  17,  17G1, 
at  his  house  at  Chelsea,  in  the  same  calm  that  he  had  enjoyed  amidst  all  the  storms  that 
blew  around  him,  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honours,  beloved  and  regretted  by  all  good 
men,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  useful  labours,  which  will  ever  be  esteemed 
by  all  lovers  of  the  natural,  civil,  and  religious  rights  of  Englishmen,  were  collected 
into  three  large  volumes  in  folio,  1773,  by  his  son.  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  (then  Chancellor 
of  Winchester,  and  the  only  surviving  male  of  a numerous  and  respectable  family,) 
who  prefixed  to  them  a short  account  of  the  Bishop’s  life. 

Concerning  this  portrait  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  Dr.  John  Hoadly  Avrote  the  folloAving 
whimsical  epistle  to  the  artist. 

“ To  William  Hogarth. 

“ Dear  Billy, 

“ You  Avere  so  kind  as  to  say  you  Avould  touch  up  the  Doctor,  it  1 Avould  send  him 
to  toAvn.  Lo  ! it  is  here. — I am  at  Alresford  for  a day  or  tAvo,  to  shear  my  flock  and  to 
feed  ’em  ; (money  you  knoAV  is  the  sineAVS  of  Avar;)  and  having  this  morning  taken  dmvn 
all  my  pictures,  in  order  to  have  my  room  painted,  I thought  I might  as  Avell  jiack  up 
Dr.  Benjamin,  and  send  him  packing  to  London.  IMy  love  to  him,  and  desire  him,  Avhen 
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l)is  wife  says  he  looks  charmingly,  to  drive  immediately  to  Leicester  Fields,  (Square  I 
mean,  I beg  your  pardon,)  and  sit  an  hour  or  two,  or  three,  in  your  Painting  Room. 
Do  not  set  it  by,  and  forget  it  now, — don’t  you.  My  humble  service  waits  upon  Mrs. 
Hogarth,  and  all  good  wishes  upon  your  honour,  and 

I am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate 


J.  Hoadly.” 
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services^  if  successful,  or  liis  son  alone  be  the  sufferer  for  his  offences,  if  the  underfaking 
failed.  Diabolical  cunning  ! Atrocious  impiety  !” 

Lord  Lovat  was  executed  in  1745;  be  suffered  the  execution  of  his  sentence  with 
fortitude.  He  was  beheaded  by  the  maiden,  (an  implement  of  death  appropriated  to 
state  criminals  in  North  Britain,)  of  which  the  guillotine  (which  was  so  destructively 
employed  during  the  French  revolution)  is  an  improvement. 
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The  hero  of  this  tragic  tale  is  Tom  Nero  : by  a badge  upon  his  arm  we  know  liim  to 
be  one  of  the  boys  of  St.  Giles’s  charity  school.  The  horrible  business  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  let  us  hope,  was  never  realized  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  thought  is 
taken  from  Callot’s  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  A youth  of  superior  rank,  shocked  at 
such  cruelty,  offers  his  tart  to  redeem  the  dog  from  torture.  This  Hogarth  intended  for 
the  portrait  of  an  illustrious  personage,  then  about  thirteen  years  of  age;  the  compliment 
was  rather  coarse,  but  well  intended.  A lad  chalking  on  a wall,  the  suspended  figure 
inscribed  Tom  Nero,  prepares  us  for  the  future  fate  of  this  young  tyrant,  and  shows  by 
anticipation  the  reward  of  cruelty. 

Throwing  at  cocks  might  possibly  have  its  origin  in  what  some  of ’our  sagacious 
politicians  call  a natural  enmity  to  France ; which  is  thus  humanely  exercised  against  the 
allegorical  symbol  of  that  nation.  A boy  tying  a bone  to  the  tail  of  his  dog,  while  the 
kind-hearted  animal  licks  his  hand,  must  have  a most  diabolical  disposition.  Two  little 
imps  are  burning  out  the  eyes  of  a bird  with  a knitting-needle.  A group  of  embryotic 
Domitians  who  have  tied  two  cats  to  the  extremities  of  a rope,  and  hung  it  over  a lamp- 
iron,  to  see  how  delightfully  they  will  tear  each  other,  are  marked  with  grim  delight . 
The  link-boy  is  absolutely  a Lilliputian  fiend.  The  fellow  encouraging  a dog  to  worry 
a cat,  and  two  animals  of  the  same  species  thrown  out  of  a garret  window  with  blad- 
ders fastened  to  them,  complete  this  mortifying  prospect  of  youthful  depravity. 
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SECOND  STAGE  OF  CRUELTY. 


Tom  Nero  is  now  a hackney  coachman,  and  displaying  his  disposition  in  his  conduct  to 
a horse.  Worn  out  by  ill  usage,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue,  the  poor  animal  has  fallen 
down,  overset  the  carriage,  and  broken  his  leg.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Thavies-Inn  Gate  : 
four  brethren  of  the  brawling  bar,  who  have  joined  to  pay  three-pence  each  for  a ride  to 
Westminster-hall,  are  in  consequence  of  the  accident  overturned,  and  exhibited  at  the 
moment  of  creeping  out  of  the  carriage.  These  illustrious  periwig-pated  personages 
Avere  probably  intended  as  portraits  of  advocates  eminent  in  their  day ; their  names  Ave 
are  not  able  to  record. 

A man  taking  the  number  of  the  coach  is  marked  Avith  traits  of  benevolence,  which 
separate  him  from  the  savage  ferocity  of  Nero,  or  the  terror  of  these  affrighted  laAvyers. 

As  a further  exemplification  of  extreme  barbarity,  a drover  is  beating  an  expiring 
lamb  Avith  a large  club.  The  wheels  of  a dray  pass  over  an  unfortunate  boy,  Avhile  the 
drayman,  regardless  of  consequences,  sleeps  on  the  shafts. 

In  the  background  is  a poor  overladen  ass  : the  master,  presuming  on  the  strength 
of  this  patient  and  ill-treated  animal,  has  mounted  upon  his  back  and  taken  a loaded 
porter  behind  him.  An  over-driven  bull,  folloAved  by  a crowd  of  heroic  spirits,  has  tossed 
a boy.  Tavo  bills  pasted  on  the  Avail  advertise  cock-fighting  and  Broughton’s  amphi- 
theatre for  boxing,  as  further  specimens  of  national  civifization. 

Parts  of  this  print,  says  Mr.  Ireland,  may  at  first  sight  appear  rather  overcharged,  but 
some  recent  examples  convince  us  tfiat  they  are  not  so.  In  the  year  1790,  a fellow  Avas 
convicted  of  lacerating  and  tearing  out  the  tongue  of  a horse ; but  there  being  no  evidence 
of  his  bearing  any  malice  towards  the  proprietor,  or  doing  it  with  a vieAV  of  injuring 
him,  this  diabolical  Avretch,  not  having  violated  any  then  existing  statute,  Avas  discharged 
Avithout  punishment. 
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CRUELTY  IN  PERFECTION. 


An  early  indulged  habit  of  wanton  cruelty  strengthens  by  time,  choaks  every  good  dis- 
position, corrupts  the  mind,  and  sears  the  heart.  We  cannot  say  to  the  malevolent 
passions 

“ Thus  far  shall  ye  g-o,  and  no  further.” 

The  hero  of  this  print  began  by  torturing  a helpless  dog,  lie  then  beat  out  the  eye  of 
an  unoffending  horse,  and  now,  under  the  influence  of  that  malignant,  rancorous  spirit, 
which  by  indulgence  is  become  natural,  he  commits  murder — most  foul  and  aggravated 
murder  ! — for  this  poor  deluded  girl  is  pregnant  by  the  wretch  who  deprives  her  of  life. 
He  tempts  her  to  quit  a happy  situation,  to  plunder  an  indulgent  mistress,  and  meet  him 
with  the  produce  of  her  robbery.  Blinded  by  affection,  she  keeps  the  fatal  appoint- 
ment, and  comes  loaded  with  plate.  This  remorseless  villain,  having  previously  de- 
termined to  destroy  her,  and  by  that  means  cancel  his  promise  of  marriage,  free  himself 
from  an  expected  incumbrance,  and  silence  one  ivliom  compunction  might  at  a future 
day  induce  to  confess  the  crime,  and  lead  to  his  detection,  puts  her  to  death ! 

This  atrocious  act  must  have  l^een  perpetrated  with  most  savage  barbarity,  for  the 
head  is  nearly  severed,  and  the  wrist  cut  almost  through.  Her  cries  are  heard  by  the 
servants  of  a neighbouring  house,  wlio  run  to  her  assistance. — ’Tis  too  late — the  horrid 
deed  is  done  ! the  ethereal  spirit  is  forced  from  its  earthly  mansion, 

“ Unhousell’d,  unappointed,  unanel’d 

lint  the  murderer,  appalled  by  conscious  guilt,  and  rendered  motionless  by  terror,  cannot 
fly.  He  is  seized  without  resistance,  and  consigned  to  that  punishment  which  so  ag- 
gravated a violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  his  country  demand. 

The  glimpses  of  the  moon,  the  screech-owl  and  bat  hovering  in  the  air,  the  mangled 
corse,  and  above  all,  the  murderer’s  ghastly  and  guilty  countenance,  give  terrific  horror 
to  this  awful  scene. 
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By  the  pistol  in  his  pocket,  and  watches  on  the  ground,  we  have  reason  to  infer  that 
this  callous  wretch  has  been  committing  other  depredations  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening.  The  time  is  what  has  been  emphatically  called  the  witching  hour ! — the  iron 
tongue  of  midnight  has  told  one  ! 

The  letter  found  in  his  pocket  gives  a history  of  the  transaction ; it  appears  to  be 
dictated  by  the  warmest  affection,  and  written  by  the  woman  he  has  just  murdered, 
previous  to  her  elopement. 

“Dear  Tommy, 

“ My  mistress  has  been  the  best  of  women  to  me,  and  my  conscience  flies  in  my  face 
as  often  as  I think  of  wronging  her  ; yet  I am  resolved  to  venture  body  and  soul  to 
do  as  you  would  have  me,  so  do  not  fail  to  meet  me  as  you  said  you  Avould,  for  I shall 
bring  along  with  me  all  the  things  I can  lay  my  hands  on.  So  no  more  at  present ; 
but  I remain  yours  till  death. 

“Ann  Gill.” 
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THE  REWARD  OF  CRUELTY. 


The  savage  and  diabolical  progress  of  cruelty  is  now  ended,  and  tbe  thread  of  life  se- 
vered by  tbe  sword  of  justice.  From  the  place  of  execution  tbe  murderer  is  brouglit  to 
Surgeons’-hall,  and  now  represented  under  the  knife  of  a dissector.  This  venerable 
person,  as  well  as  his  coadjutor,  who  scoops  out  the  criminal’s  eye,  and  a young  student 
scarifying  the  leg,  seem  to  have  just  as  much  feeling  as  the  subject  now  under  their  in- 
spection. A frequent  contemplation  of  sanguinary  scenes  hardens  the  heart,  deadens 
sensibility,  and  destroys  every  tender  sensation. 

Flogarth  was  most  peculiarly  accurate  in  those  little  markings  which  identify.  The 
gunpowder  initials  T.  N.  on  the  arm,  denote  this  to  be  the  body  of  Thomas  Nero.  The 
face  being  impressed  with  horror  has  been  objected  to.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  is  rather  o’erstepping  the  modesty  of  nature ; but  he  so  rarely  deviates  from  her 
laws,  that  a little  poetical  licence  may  be  forgiven,  where  it  produces  humour  or 
heightens  character. 

The  skeletons,  on  each  side  of  the  print,  are  inscribed  James  Field  (an  eminent 
pugilist)  and  Maclean  (a  notorious  robber.)  Both  of  these  worthies  died  by  a rope. 
They  are  pointing  to  the  physician’s  crest  which  is  carved  on  the  upper  part  ol  the  pre- 
sident’s chair,  viz.  a hand  feeling  a pulse : taking  a guinea  would  have  been  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  practice.  The  heads  of  these  two  heroes  of  the  halter  are  turned  so  as 
to  seem  ridiculing  the  president,  “ scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp.  Every 
countenance  in  this  grisly  band  is  marked  with  that  medical  importance  which  digni- 
ties the  professors.  Some  of  them  we  discover  to  be  “ from  Caledonia  s bleak  and 
barren  clime.” 

A fellow  depositing  the  intestines  in  a pail,  and  a dog  licking  the  murderer  s heart, 
are  disgusting  and  nauseous  objects.  The  vessel  where  the  skulls  and  bones  bubble- 
bubble  gives  some  idea  of  the  infernal  caldron  of  Hecate. 
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Of  this  print  and  that  preceding  it  there  are  wooden  blocks  engraved  upon  a large 
scale  invented  and  published  by  William  Hogarth,  Jan.  1st,  1750,  J.  Bell,  sculpt. 
They  were  executed  by  order  of  Mr.  Hogarth,  who  wished  to  circulate  the  salutary 
examples  they  contain,  by  making  the  price  low  enough  for  a poor  man’s  purse  ; but 
finding  engraving  on  wood  much  more  expensive  than  he  had  calculated,  he  altered  his 
plan,  and  engraved  them  on  copper. 


MAIiMAGE  A-LA-MODE. 


FIRST  PICTURE. — THE  CONTRACT. 


There  is  always  a something  wanting  to  make  men  happy.  The  great  think  them- 
selves not  sufficiently  rich,  ami  the  rich  believe  theinselves  not  enough  distinguished. 
This  is  the  case  of  the  alderman  of  London,  and  the  motive  which  makes  him  covet  for 
his  daughter  the  alliance  of  a great  lord ; who,  on  his  part,  does  not  consent  thereto  but 
on  condition  of  enriching  his  son  : and  this  is  what  the  painter  calls  Marriage  a-la-Mode. 

The  portly  nobleman,  with  the  conscious  dignity  of  high  birth,  displays  his  genealo- 
gical tree,  the  root  of  which  is  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  conqueror  of  England. 
Tlie  valour  of  his  great  progenitor,  and  the  various  merits  of  the  collateral  branches 
which  dignify  Ids  pedigree,  he  considers  as  united  in  his  own  person,  and  therefore 
looks  upon  an  alliance  with  his  son  as  the  acme  of  lionour,  the  apex  of  exaltation. 
While  he  is  thus  glorying  in  the  dust  of  which  his  ancestors  were  once  compounded, 
the  prudent  citizen,  who,  in  return  for  it,  has  parted  with  dust  of  a much  more  Aveighty 
and  useful  description,  paying  no  regard  to  this  heraldic  blazonry,  devotes  all  his  atten- 
tion to  the  marriage  settlement.  The  haughty  and  supercilious  peer  is  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  his  illustrious  ancestry,  rvhile  the  worshipful  alderman,  regardless  of 
the  past,  and  considering  the  present  as  merely  preparatory  for  the  future,  calculates 
Avhat  provision  there  will  be  for  a young  family.  Engrossed  by  their  favourite  refec- 
tions, neither  of  these  sagacious  personages  regard  the  Avant  of  attachment  in  those  Avho 
are  to  be  united  as  Avorthy  a moment’s  consideration.  To  do  the  viscount  justice,  he 
seems  equally  indifferent ; for,  though  evidently  in  love, — it  is  Avith  himself  Gazing  in 
the  mirror  Avith  delight,  and,  in  an  affected  style,  displaying  his  gold  snuft-box  and 
glittering  ring,  he  is  quite  a husband  a la  mode.  The  lady,  very  Avell  disposed  to  re- 
taliate, plays  Avith  her  Avedding-ring,  and  repays  this  chilling  coldness  Avith  sullen  con- 
tempt ; her  heart  is  not  AAmrth  the  viscount’s  attention,  and  she  determines  to  bestoAV  it 
on  the  first  suitor.  An  insidious  laAvyer,  like  an  evil  spirit,  ever  ready  to  move  or  second 
a temptation,  appears  beside  her.  That  he  is  an  eloquent  pleader  is  intimated  by  his 
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name,  Counsellor  Silvertongue : tliat  he  can  make  the  Avorse  appear  the  better  cause, 
is  only  saying,  in  other  Avords,  that  he  is  great  in  the  profession.  To  predict  that,  Avith 
such  an  advocate,  her  virtue  is  in  danger,  Avould  not  be  sufficiently  expressive.  His 
captivating  tones,  and  insinuating  manners,  would  have  ensnared  Lucretia. 

Two  dogs  ill  a corner,  coupled  against  their  inclinations,  are  good  emblems  of  the 
ceremony  Avhich  is  to  pass. 

The  ceiling  of  this  magnificent  apartment  is  decorated  Avith  the  story  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  host  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  ocean,  on  a ceiling,  proves  a projector’s  taste  ; 
the  sublimity  of  a painter  is  exemplified  in  the  hero  delineated  Avith  one  of  the  attributes 
of  Jove.  This  fluttering  figure  is  proliably  intended  for  one  of  the  peer’s  high-born 
ancestors,  and  is  invested  Avith  the  golden  fleece,  and  some  other  foreign  orders.  To 
give  him  still  greater  dignity,  be  is  in  the  character  of  Jupiter;  Avhile  one  hand  holds 
up  an  ample  robe,  the  other  grasps  a thunderbolt,  A comet  is  taking  its  rapid  course 
over  his  head;  and  in  one  corner  of  the  picture,  tAVo  of  the  family  of  Boreas  are  judi- 
ciously bloAving  contrary  Avays.  All  this  is  ridiculous  enough,  but  not  an  iota  more 
absurd  than  many  of  the  French  portraits,  Avhich  Flogarth  evidently  intended  to  burlesque 
by  this  parody. 


MARRIAGE  A-LA-MODE. 


SECOND  PICTURE. BREAKFAST  SCENE. 


This  scene  represents  a saloon  in  the  young  nobleman’s  house,  not  long  after  the 
breaking  up  of  a party.  The  clock  shows  us  it  is  noon.  We  are  to  suppose,  then,  by 
the  candles  being  still  burning,  that  the  day  had  been  shut  out,  and  converted  into  night ; 
a circumstance  not  a little  characteristic  of  the  irregularity  and  disorder  that  reign  within 
the  house;  and  that,  after  an  hour  or  two’s  sleep,  madam  is  just  risen  to  breakfast; 
whose  rising  has  occasioned  that  of  the  family  in  general.  This  is  intimated  by  one  of 
the  servants  in  the  back-ground  of  this  plate,  who  we  are  to  understand,  though  scarce 
awake,  has  hurried  on  his  clothes,  in  order  to  set  the  house  in  some  measure  to  rights. 
By  the  treatise  of  Hoyle  upon  the  floor,  we  are  taught  the  idle  study  of  people  of  dis- 
tinction, to  whom  books  in  general  are  disgusting,  unless  they  tend  to  dissipation,  or 
serve  to  instruct  them  in  their  favourite  amusements.  With  respect  to  the  attitudes  of 
the  two  principal  figures,  the  fineness  of  the  thought,  and  the  particular  exactness  of 
the  expressions,  they  must  lie  allowed  to  be  extremely  beautiful.  They  are  at  the  same 
time  well  introduced,  as  from  the  indifference  that  gives  rise  to  them  springs  the  de- 
structioai  of  this  unhappy  family.  On  the  one  hand  we  are  to  suppose  the  lady  totally 
neglected  by  her  husband;  on  the  other,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  the  husband  is  just 
returned  from  the  apartments  of  some  woman,  fatigued,  exhausted,  and  satiated.  And 
as  pleasures  of  this  sort  are  seldom  without  interruption,  we  are  shown,  by  the  female 
cap  in  his  pocket,  and  his  broken  sivord,  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  some  riot  or 
uproar.  An  old  faithful  steward,  who  has  a regard  for  the  family,  seems  to  have  taken 
this  opportunity  (not  being  able  to  find  a better)  to  settle  his  accounts:  but  the  general 
disorder  of  the  family,  and  the  indisposition  of  his  master  and  mistress,  render  it  im- 
possible. See  him  then  returning  in  an  attitude  of  concern,  dreading  the  approaching 
ruin  of  them  both.  As  a satire  on  the  extravagance  of  the  nobility,  Mr.  Hogarth  has 
humorously  put  into  this  man’s  hands  a number  of  unpaid  bills,  and  placed  upon  the  file 
only  one  receipt;  intimating  the  general  bad  pay  of  people  of  quality. 
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Lef[,  then,  from  one  act  of  dissipation  to  another,  the  hero  of  this  piece  meets  his  de- 
struction in  hunting  after  pleasure.  Little  does  he  imagine  what  misery  awaits  him, 
and  wliat  dreadful  consequences  will  he  the  result  of  his  proceedings ; hut  determined 
to  embrace  the  trifling  happiness  in  view,  he  runs  heedlessly  on  in  his  dissipated  career, 
until  lie  seals  his  unhappy  fate. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  ‘^the  figure  of  the  young  libertine,  who  on  his 
return  home  from  his  debaucheries,  after  day-l)reak,  has  thrown  himself  into  a chair,  is 
so  admirable  for  its  attitude,  expression,  drauing,  and  colouring,  as  alone  utterly  to 
refute  the  assertion  of  Lord  Orford,  that  Hogarth,  however  great  as  an  author  or  in- 
ventor, possessed  as  a painter  but  slender  merit.” 


MARRIAGE  A-LA-MODE. 


THIRD  PICTURE. — SCENE  WITH  THE  QUACK. 


In  the  two  preceding  prints,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  tragedy  show  a fashionable  in- 
difference towards  each  other.  On  the  part  of  the  viscount,  we  see  no  indication  of  any 
wish  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  lady.  Careless  of  her  conduct,  and  negligent  of 
her  fame,  he  leaves  her  to  superintend  the  musical  dissipations  of  his  house,  and  lays 
the  scene  of  his  own  licentious  amusements  abroad,  Tlie  female  heart  is  naturally  sus- 
ceptible, and  much  influenced  by  first  impressions.  Formed  for  love,  and  gratefully 
attached  by  delicate  attentions  ; but  chilled  by  neglect,  and  frozen  by  coldness, — by  con- 
tempt it  is  estranged,  and,  by  habitual  and  long-continued  inconstancy,  sometimes  lost. 

To  show  that  our  unfortunate  victim  to  parental  ambition  has  suffered  this  mortifying 
climax  of  provocation,  the  artist  has  made  a digression,  and  exhibited  her  profligate 
husband  attending  a quack  doctor.  In  the  last  plate  he  appears  to  have  dissipated  his 
fortune;  in  this  he  has  injured  his  health.  From  the  hour  of  marriage, he  has  neglected 
the  ■woman  to  whom  he  plighted  his  troth.  Can  w^e  wonder  at  her  conduct  ? By  the 
viscount  she  was  despised ; by  the  counsellor — adored.  This  insidious,  insinuating 
villain  we  may  naturally  siqipose  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  nobleman’s  conduct, 
and  artful  enough  to  make  a proper  advantage  of  his  knowledge.  From  such  an  agent, 
the  countess  would  probably  learn  how  her  lord  ivas  connected ; from  his  subtle  sugges- 
tions, being  aided  by  resentment,  she  is  tempted  to  think  that  these  accumulated  insults 
have  dissolved  the  marriage  vow,  and  given  her  a right  to  retaliate.  Thus  impelled, 
thus  irritated,  and  attended  by  such  an  advocate,  can  we  wonder  that  this  fair  un- 
fortunate deserted  from  the  standard  of  honour,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  camp  of 
infamy  ? To  her  husband  many  of  her  errors  must  be  attributed.  She  saw  he  despised 
her, — and  therefore  hated  him ; found  that  he  had  bestowed  his  affections  on  another, 
and  followed  his  example.  To  show  the  consequence  of  his  unrestrained  wanderings^ 
the  author,  in  this  plate,  exhibits  his  hero  in  the  house  of  one  of  those  needy  empyrics 
who  play  upon  public  credulity,  and  vend  poisons  under  the  name  of  drugs.  This 
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quack  being  family  surgeon  to  the  old  procuress,  who  stands  at  liis  right  hand,  formerly 
attended  the  young  girl,  and  received  his  fee,  as  having  recovered  his  patient.  That  he 
was  paid  for  Avhat  he  did  not  perform,  appears  by  the  countenance  of  the  enraged  noble- 
man, who  lifts  up  his  cane  in  a threatening  style,  accompanying  the  action  with  a pro- 
mise to  Ijastinado  both  surgeon  and  procuress  for  having  deceived  him  by  a false  bill  of 
healtli.  These  menaces  our  natural  son  of  iEsculapius  treats  with  that  careless  non- 
chalance which  shows  that  his  ears  are  accustomed  to  such  sounds ; but  the  ha^ffard 
high  priestess  of  tlie  temple  of  V enus,  tenacious  of  her  good  name,  and  tremblingly 
alive  to  any  aspersion  which  may  tend  to  injure  her  professional  reputation,  unclasps  her 
knife,  determined  to  wash  out  this  foul  stain  upon  her  honour  with  the  blood  of  her 
accuser. 

An  horn  of  the  sea  unicorn  is  so  placed  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a barber’s  pole ; this, 
with  the  pewter  basin  and  broken  comb,  clearly  indicates  the  former  profession  of  our 
mock  doctor.  The  high-crowned  hat  and  antique  spur,  winch  might  once  have  been  the 
property  of  Butler’s  redouljted  knight,  the  valiant  Hudibras,  with  the  model  of  the 
gallows,  and  sundry  non-descript  rarities,  show  us  that  this  great  man,  if  not  already  a 
member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  is  qualifying  himself  to  be  a candidate.  The  dried 
body  in  the  glass  case,  placed  between  a skeleton  and  the  sage’s  wig-block,  form  a trio 
that  might  serve  as  the  symbol  of  a consultation  of  jdiysicians.  A figure  above  the 
mummies  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  decorated  with  a flowing  periwig ; but,  on  a close 
inspection,  will  be  found  intended  for  one  of  Sir  John  Mandeville’s  Anthropophagi,  a 
sort  of  men  “ whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.”  Even  the  skulls  have 
character;  and  the  principal  mummy  has  so  majestic  an  aspect,  that  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  believe  it  the  mighty  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  body  was  certainly  to 
be  known,  being  the  only  one  intombed  in  the  large  pyramid. 


MARRIAGE  A-LA-MODE. 


FOURTH  PICTURE. — TOILET  SCENE. 


By  the  old  peer’s  death  our  fair  heroine  has  attained  the  summit  of  her  wishes,  and  be- 
come a countess.  Intoxicated  liy  this  elevation,  and  vain  of  her  new  dignity,  she  ranges 
through  the  ivhole  circle  of  frivolous  amusements,  and  treads  every  maze  of  fashionable 
dissipation.  Her  excesses  are  rendered  still  more  criminal,  by  the  consequent  neglect 
of  domestic  duties ; for,  by  the  coral  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  she  is  a mother.  Her  morning  levee  is  crowded  with  persons  of  rank,  and  attended 
l>y  her  paramour,  and  that  contemptible  shadow  of  man,  an  Italian  singer,  with  whose 
dulcet  notes  two  of  our  right  bonouralde  group  seem  in  the  highest  degree  enraptured. 

That  our  extravagant  countess  purchased  the  pipe  of  this  expensive  exotic  in  mere 
compliance  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  without  any  real  taste  for  his  mellifluous  warblings, 
is  intimated  by  the  absorbed  attention  which  she  pays  to  the  advocate,  ivho,  with  the 
luxuriant  indolent  grace  of  an  eastern  efl'endi,  is  lolling  on  a sofa  beside  her.  By  his 
pointing  to  the  folding  screen,  on  which  is  delineated  a masquerade  revel,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  shows  Ids  infatuated  inamorato  a ticket  of  admission,  we  see  that  they  are 
making  an  assignation  for  the  evening.  Tlie  latal  consequences  of  their  unfortunate 
meeting  are  displayed  in  the  two  succeeding  plates.  A Swiss  servant,  who  is  dressing 
lier  hair,'has  all  the  grimace  of  his  country ; he  is  the  complete  Canton  ol  the  Clandes- 
tine Marriage.  The  contemptuous  leer  of  a black  footman,  serving  chocolate,  is  evi- 
dently directed  to  the  singer,  and  forms  an  admirable  contrast  to  the  die-away  lady 
seated  before  him,  who,  lost  to  every  sense  but  that  ol  hearing,  is  exalted  to  the  third 
heaven  by  the  enchanting  song  of  this  pampered  Italian.  On  the  country  gentleman, 
with  a whip  in  his  hand,  it  has  quite  a dift'erent  effect ; with  the  echoing  tally  ho ! he 
would  be  exhilarated ; by  the  soft  sounds  of  Italia,  his  soul  is  lulled  to  rest.  1 he  line 
feeling  creature  with  a fan  suspended  from  its  wrist  is  marked  with  that  foolish  face  ol 
praise,  which  under.stands  nothing,  but  admires  every  thing — that  it  is  the  ton  to  admire  ! 
The  taper  supporters  of  monsieur,  en  papillote,  are  admirably  opposed  to  the  lumbering 
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pedestals  of  our  mummy  of  music.  The  figure  behind  him  blows  a flute  v.’ith  every 
muscle  of  his  face.  A little  black  boy,  in  the  opposite  corner,  examining  a collection  of 
grotesque  china  ornaments,  which  have  been  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Esquire  Timothy 
Babyhouse,  pays  great  attention  to  a figure  ot  Acteon,  and,  with  a very  significant  leer, 
points  to  his  horns.  Under  a delineation  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  on  a china  dish,  is  written 
Julio  Romano ! The  fantastic  group  of  hydras,  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire,  which  lie 
near  it,  are  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  absurd  and  shapeless  monsters  which  disgraced 
our  drawing-rooms,  until  the  introduction  of  Etrurian  ornaments. 

The  pictures  in  this  dressing-room  are  well  suited  to  the  profligate  proprietor,  and 
may  Ije  further  intended  as  a burlesque  on  the  strange  and  grossly  indelicate  subjects  so 
frequently  painted  by  ancient  masters.  Lot  and  his  Daughters ; Ganymede  and  the 
Eagle ; Ju})iter  and  lo  ; and  a portrait  of  the  young  lawyer,  who  is  the  favourite,  the 
cicisbeo,  or  more  properly,  the  seducer  of  the  countess. 


MARRIAGE  A-LA-MODE. 

FIFTH  PICTURE. — DEATH  OF  THE  EARL. 


Our  exasperated  peer,  suspecting  liis  wife’s  infidelity,  follows  her  in  disguise  to  the 
inascpierade,  and  from  thence  traces  these  two  votaries  of  vice  to  a bagnio ; finding  they 
are  retired  to  a bed-room,  he  bursts  open  the  door,  and  attacks  the  spoiler  of  his  honour 
with  a drawn  sword.  Too  much  irritated  to  be  prudent,  and  too  violent  to  be  cautious, 
he  thinks  only  of  revenge  ; and,  making  a furious  thrust  at  the  counsellor,  neglects  his 
own  guard,  and  is  mortally  wounded.  The  miscreant  who  had  basely  destroyed  his 
peace,  and  deprived  him  of  life,  is  not  bold  enough  to  meet  the  consequences.  Destitute 
of  that  courage  which  is  the  companion  of  virtue,  possessing  no  spark  of  that  honour 
which  ought  to  distinguish  the  gentleman,  and  dreading  the  avenging  hand  of  offended 
justice,  he  makes  a mean  and  precipitate  retreat.  Leaving  him  to  the  fate  which  awaits 
him,  let  us  return  to  the  deluded  countess.  Feeling  some  pangs  from  a recollection  of 
her  former  conduct,  some  touches  of  shame  at  her  detection,  and  a degree  of  horror  at 
the  fate  of  her  husband,  she  kneels  at  his  feet,  and  entreats  forgiveness. 

“ Some  contrite  tears  she  shed.” 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  flow  from  regret  at  the  detection,  rather  than  re- 
morse for  the  crime  ; a woman  vitiated  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation  is  not  likely  to  feel 
that  ingenuous  shame  which  accompanies  a good  mind  torn  by  the  consciousness  of 
having  deviated  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

Alarmed  at  the  noise  occasioned  by  this  fatal  rencontre,  the  inmates  of  the  brothel 
call  a watchman  ; accompanied  by  a constable,  this  nocturnal  guardian  is  ushered  into 
the  room  by  the  master  of  the  house,  whose  meagre  and  trembling  figure  is  ivell  opposed 
to  the  consequential  magistrate  of  the  night.  The  watchman’s  lantern  we  see  over  their 
heads,  but  the  hearer  knows  his  duty  is  to  follow  his  superiors,  conscious  that,  though 
the  front  may  he  a post  of  honour,  yet,  in  a service  of  danger,  the  rear  is  a station  of 
safety. 
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Immediately  over  the  door  is  a picture  of  St.  Luke  : this  venerable  apostle,  being  a 
painter,  is  so  delineated  that  be  seems  looking  at  the  scene  now  passing,  and  either 
making  a sketch  or  a record  of  the  transaction.  On  the  hangings  is  a lively  represen- 
tation of  Solomon’s  Judgment.  The  countenance  of  the  sapient  monarch  is  not  saga- 
cious, but  his  attitude  is  in  an  eminent  degree  dignified,  and  his  air  commanding  and 
regal.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Hebrew  women  who  attend  for  judgment  are  either 
comely  or  fair  to  look  upon.  Were  not  the  scene  laid  in  Jerusalem,  they  might  pass 
for  two  of  the  silver-toned  naiades  of  our  own  Billingsgate.  The  grisly  guards  have  a 
most  rueful  and  tremendous  appearance.  The  attractive  portrait  of  a Drury-lane  Diana, 
with  a butcher’s  steel  in  one  hand  and  a squirrel  perched  on  the  other,  is  hung  in  such 
a situation  that  the  Herculean  pedestals  of  a Jewish  soldier  may  he  supposed  to  be  a 
delineation  of  her  legs  continued  below  the  frame. 

Our  counsellor’s  mask  lies  on  the  floor,  and  grins  horribly,  as  if  conscious  of  the  fatal 
catastrophe.  Dominos,  shoes,  &c.  scattered  around  the  room,  sho^v  the  negligence  of 
the  ill-fated  countess,  unattended  by  her  femme  de  chambre.  From  a faggot,  and  the 
shadow  of  a pair  of  tongs,  we  may  infer  that  there  is  a fire  in  the  room.  A bill  near 
them  implies  that  this  elegant  apartment  is  at  the  Turk’s  Head  bagnio. 

The  dying  agony  of  the  earl,  the  eager  entreaty  of  the  countess,  the  terror  of  mine  host, 
and  the  vulgar  inflected  dignity  of  Mr.  Constable,  are  admirably  discriminated. 


MARRIAGE  A-LA-MODE. 


SIXTH  PICTURE. — DEATH  OF  THE  COUNTESS. 


The  last  sad  scene  of  our  unfortunate  heroine’s  life  is  in  the  house  of  her  father,  to 
which  she  had  returned  after  her  husband’s  death.  The  law  could  not  consider  her  as  the 
primary  cause  of  his  murder  ; hut  consciousness  of  her  own  guilt  was  more  severe  punish- 
ment than  that  could  have  inflicted.  This, added  to  her  father’s  reproaches,  and  the  taunts 
of  those  who  were  once  her  friends,  renders  society  hateful  and  solitude  insupportable. 
Wounded  in  every  feeling,  tortured  in  every  nerve,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  a period 
to  her  misery,  she  takes  the  horrid  resolution  of  ending  all  her  calamities  by  poison. 

Dreadful  as  is  this  resolve,  she  puts  it  in  execution  by  bribing  the  servant  of 
her  father  to  procure  her  a dose  of  laudanum.  Close  to  the  vial,  which  lies  on  the 
floor,  Hogarth  has  judiciously  placed  Counsellor  sSilvertongue’s  last  dying  speech, 
thus  intimating  that  he  also  has  suffered  the  punishment  he  justly  merited.  The 
records  of  their  fate  being  thus  situated,  seem  to  imply  that,  as  they  were  united 
in  vice,  they  are  companions  in  the  consequences.  These  two  terriflc  and  monitory 
testimonies  are  a kind  of  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  her  injured  and  mur- 
dered lord. 

Her  avaricious  father,  seeing  his  daughter  at  the  point  of  death,  and  knowing  the  ' 
value  of  her  diamond  ring,  determined  to  secure  this  glittering  gem  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  old  nurse,  coolly  draws  it  from  her  finger.  This  little  circumstance  shows 
a prominent  feature  of  his  mind.  Every  sense  of  feeling  absorbed  in  extreme  avarice, 
he  seems  at  this  moment  calculating  how  many  carats  the  brilliants  weigh. 

A rickety  child,  heir  to  the  complaints  of  its  father,  shows  some  tenderness  for  its 
expiring  mother  ; and  the  grievous  whine  of  an  old  nurse  is  most  admirably  described. 
These  are  the  only  two  of  the  party  who  exhibit  any  marks  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of 
our  wretched  countess.  The  smug  apothecary,  indeed,  displays  some  symptoms  of  vex- 
ation at  his  patient  dying  before  she  has  taken  his  julep,  the  label  of  which  hangs  out 
of  his  pocket.  Her  constitution,  though  impaired  by  grief,  promised  to  have  lasted 
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long’  enougli  for  him  to  have  marked  many  additional  dittos  in  his  day-book.  Pointing 
to  the  dying  speech,  he  threatens  the  terrified  footboy  with  a punishment  similar  to 
that  of  the  counsellor  for  having  bought  the  laudanum.  The  fellow  protests  his  inno- 
cence, and  promises  never  more  to  be  guilty  ol  a like  offence.  The  effects  of  fear  on 
an  ignorant  rustic  cannot  be  better  delineated,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a more  ludicrous 
figure  than  this  awkward  retainer,  dressed  in  an  old  full-trimmed  coat,  which,  in  its 
better  days,  had  been  the  property  of  his  master.  By  the  physician  retreating,  we  are 
led  to  conceive  that,  finding  his  patient  had  dared  to  quit  the  Avorld  in  an  irregular  way, 
neither  abiding  by  his  prescriptions  nor  waiting  for  his  permission,  he  cast  an  indignant 
frown  on  all  present,  and  exclaimed  in  style  heroic, — 

“ ‘ Fellow,  our  hat ! ’ — no  more  he  deign’d  to  say, 

13nt,  stern  as  Ajax’  spectre,  stalk’d  away.’ 

The  leathern  buckets  immediately  over  the  doctor’s  head  were,  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  fire-engines,  considered  as  proper  furniture  for  a merchant’s  hall.  Every 
ornament  in  his  parlour  is  highly  and  exactly  appropriate  to  the  man.  The  style  of  his 
pictures,  his  clock,  a cobweb  over  the  window,  repaired  chair,  nay,  the  very  form  of 
his  hat,  are  characteristic. 

Thus  has  our  moral  dramatist  concluded  his  tragedy,  and  brought  his  heroine  from 
dissipation  and  vice  to  misery  and  shame,  terminating  her  existence  by  suicide  ! From 
the  whole  we  may  form  a just  estimate  of  the  value  of  riches  and  iiigh  birth,  ^vhen 
abused  by  prodigality  or  degraded  by  vice. 
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DK.  THOMAS  MORELL. 


In’  the  year  1762,  IMr.  Hogarth  gave  to  the  public  this  excellent  portrait  of  his  inti- 
mate friend  and  neighbour  ; who,  being  very  fond  of  music,  was  drawn  by  our  artist  in 
the  character  of  a cynic  philosopher,  with  an  organ  near  him,  which  was  his  instru- 
ment. This  portrait,  engraved  by  Mr.  Basire,  and  certainly  an  admirable  likeness,  was 
prefixed  to  Dr.  IMoreli’s  “Thesaurus”  of  Greek  poetry,  printed  at  Eton  in  1762. 

Dr.  Morell  was  born  at  Eton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  March  18,  1703  ; his  father’s 
name  was  Thomas,  and  his  mother  kept  a boarding-house  in  the  college.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  at  Eton  school,  and  was  elected  thence  to 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  August  3,  1722.  He  took  his  first  degree  in  1726,  and 
l)ecame  hi.  A.  four  years  after.  At  Lady-day  1731,  he  was  appointed  to  the  curacy  of 
Kew,  in  Surrey,  and  was  some  time  curate  of  Twickenham.  July  6,  1733,  he  was 
admitted  ad  eimdem  at  Oxford  ; and  1737  became  F.  S.  A.,  having  just  been  instituted, 
at  the  presentation  of  his  college,  to  the  rectory  of  Buckland,  Herts.  In  the  following 
year  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Barker,  Esq.  of  Chiswick  ; and  in  July, 
1743,  became  D.  D.  In  1775  he  was  aj)pointed  chaplain  to  the  garrison  at  Ports- 
mouth ; and  for  several  years  preached  the  botanical  lecture  at  Shoreditch  church. 
He  Avas  a very  early  contributor  to  the  Gentlemen’s  Magazine  ; but  his  first  detached 
publication  was  a Avork  entitled,  “ Poems  on  Divine  Subjects,”  original,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  M.  Hierom.  Vida.  With  large  Annotations.  Loud.  1732, 
8vo.  He  Avas  afterAAuards  the  author  and  editor  of  many  learned  Avorks  ; and  had  at  one 
time  a neAvspaper  controversy  Aviththe  methodists,  in  Avhich  he  Avas  frequently  knoAvn  to 
display  great  quickness.  He  lived  at  Turnham  Green,  and  aauis  in  habits  of  the  greatest 
intimacy  Avith  Hogarth.  He  died,  much  lamented,  February  19,  1784,  and  Avas  buried 
eight  days  afterAvards,  at  Chiswick.  In  the  epistles  of  Seneca,  one  of  Dr.  Morell’s 
])Osthumous  Avorks,  there  are  many  not  unagreeable  specimens  of  the  garrulity  of  age, 
“ Old  as  I am,”  says  the  translator,  “ I never  knew  an  injury  Avhich  Avas  not  easily 
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forgiven,  nor  a distress  butwliat  was  tolerable,  and,  as  the  world  goes,  rather  required  a 
contemptuous  smile  than  a tear.”  This  was  at  the  close  of  life  ; and  there  are  few  hut 
would  he  pleased  to  hear  an  old  man  make  such  a declaration.  He  imitated  the  peculiar 
manner  of  Seneca  with  considerable  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a correct  and 
faithful  translation.  He  devoted  a long  life  to  classical  learning,  and  though  his  attain- 
ments or  his  keenness  were  not  equal  to  those  of  a Porson,  he  rendered  many  services  to 
classical  readers.  Nor  should  it  he  forgotten  that  the  calls  of  literature  never  rendered 
him  neglectful  of  his  duty  as  a clergyman. 


Asms  of  the  hftchess  of  ke:^i>al. 
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ARMS  OF  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENDALL. 


This  print  may  with  great  justice  and  credit  to  the  abilities  of  our  artist  be  held 
forth  as  an  exemplification  of  his  superior  taste  and  skill  in  the  profession.  The  boys 
are  grouped  with  a simplicity  and  elegance  in  their  attitudes  not  unworthy  the  pencil 
of  Cipriani ; nor  is  the  drawing  of  the  savages  who  support  the  aianorial  bearings  less 
to  be  admired  ; the  manner  in  which  they  are  etched  denotes  a freedom  of  style  and 
superiority  of  taste  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  works  of  this  kind. 

These  arras  were  engraved  on  a large  silver  dish  which  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Godfrey,  a 
silversmith,  in  Norris-street  in  the  Ilaymarket,  to  be  melted  down.  The  lady  for  whom 
this  plate  was  engraved  was  a German  countess,  named  Erengard  Schuylemberg. 
She  came  to  England  soon  after  the  accession  of  King  George  the  First  to  the  throne, 
with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  closely  connected.  She  was  created  in  July,  1716, 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Baroness  of  Dundalk,  in  the  county  oi  Lowth,  Countess 
and  Marchioness  of  Dungannon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  Duchess  of  the  province 
of  Munster,  all  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  : and  in  April,  1719,  received  the  additional 
titles  of  Baroness  of  Glastonbury,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  Countess  of  Faversham, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  Duchess  of  Kendall,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  all 
in  the  kingdom  of  England.  From  the  lozenge  in  which  these  arms  are  enclosed,  this 
lady  was  apparently  a spinster.  But  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  arms  of  a Duke  of 
Kendall  should  have  been  engraved  on  some  pieces  ot  plate  about  that  period,  and  that 
evidently  by  the  graver  of  Hogarth. 

Of  these  arms  there  are  four  different  specimens  now  extant,  within  a male  shield, 
and  with  a ducal  coronet.  They  may  have  possibly  been  her  own  arms  as  a German 
countess,  as  the  coronet,  though  ducal,  varies  materially  from  that  here  introduced.  If 
so,  Hogarth  might  have  copied  them  on  her  plate  at  her  first  arrival  in  this  country, 
before  she  received  English  honours. 

Though  this  lady  had  no  son,  she  certainly  had  a niece,  or  nearer  relative,  named 
J\Ielosina  de  Schuylemberg,  created  Countess  ol  Walsingham,  Baroness  of  Aldborough, 
in  the  county  of  York,  by  patent,  bearing  date  7th  ot  April,  1722.  She  married 
Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  died  without  issue  in  17 13. 
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KIKG  HENRYTHE  EIGHTH  AND  ANNA  BOLEYNE. 


This  plate  has  very  idly  been  imagined  to  contain  the  portraits  of  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Lady  Vane;  but  the  stature  and  faces  both  of  the  lady  and  Percy  are 
totally  unlike  their  supposed  originals.  Underneath  are  the  following  verses  by  Allan 
Ramsay ; 

“ Here  struts  old  pious  Harry,  on  ce  the  great 
Reformer  of  the  English  church  and  state  ; 

’Twas  thus  he  stood,  when  Anna  Boleyne’s charms 
Allured  the  amorous  monarch  to  her  arms  ; 

With  his  right  hand  he  leads  her  as  his  own, 

To  place  this  matchless  beauty  on  his  throne  ; 

Whilst  Kate  and  Piercy  mourn  their  wretched  fate, 

And  view  the  royal  pair  with  equal  hate. 

Reflecting  on  the  pomp  of  glittering  crowns. 

And  arbitrary  power  that  knows  no  bounds. 

Whilst  Wolsey,  leaning  on  his  throne  of  state. 

Through  this  unhappy  change  foresees  his  fate, 

Contemplates  wisely  upon  worldly  things. 

The  cheat  of  grandeur,  and  the  faith  of  kings.” 


Ramsay  seems  to  have  been  particularly  attached  to  Hogarth.  He  subscril  .d  for 
thirty  copies  of  the  large  Hudihras. 

The  original  picture  was  at  V auxhall,  in  the  portico  of  the  old  great  room,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  entry  into  the  garden. 
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FOUR  HEADS  FROM  THE  CARTOONS  AT 
HAMPTON  COURT. 


Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  “ Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  &c.  speaking  of  Sir  James  Thornhill’s 
attention  to  these  celebrated  pictures,  has  the  following  remark : “ He  made  copious 
studies  of  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  and  intended  to  publish  an  exact  account  of  the 
whole  for  the  use  of  students,  but  his  work  never  appeared.” — “ As  this  plate  was 
found  among  others  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Hogarth,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  it 
might  have  been  engraved  by  him  for  his  father-in-law’s  (Sir  James)  intended  publication. 
It  was  published  as  the  Act  directs,  May  14,  1781,  by  Mrs.  Hogarth,  at  the  Golden 
Head,  Leicester  Fields.” 
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TICKET  TO  TIVERTON  SCHOOL. 


> 

This  is  one  of  tlie  early  productions  of  Ilogartli  that  bear  no  certain  date ; it  was  en- 
graved as  a ticket  for  the  school  at  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire.  ‘ I am  informed,”  says 
Mr.  Ireland,  “ by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keates,  the  head  master,  that  this  plate  was  in  common 
use,  as  an  invitation  card  to  an  annual  dinner  of  the  gentlemen  educated  at  the  school, 
and  must,  consequently,  have  produced  many  impressions  ; yet,  strange ! it  is  now 
become  scarce,  although  the  most  diligent  search  has  been  made  after  it.” 

The  building  that  appears  in  the  background  of  the  print  is  a view  of  the  school, 
which  was  founded  in  1604  by  Peter  Blundell,  a native  of  Tiverton,  whose  extensive 
liberality  was  not  limited  to  this  town  or  quarter  of  the  island,  but  encouraged  most  of 
the  public  charities  in  London  in  his  time.  The  school  is  a handsome  stone  edifice,  one 
hundi-ed  and  seventy  feet  in  length  and  thirty  feet  in  width.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
garden  wall  runs  the  river  Lowman  : the  institution  and  its  benevolent  author  are  thus 
characterized  in  a poem  by  Mr.  Kiddell,  a native  of  tliat  town  : 

“ Here  flows  the  liOwman,  tliere  the  dome  appears. 

Whose  tame  increases,  as  increase  its  years : 

For  wisdom  there,  distilling  on  the  heart. 

Unlocks  each  science,  and  unfolds  each  art : 

Thus  well  he  knew  who  bade  the  structure  rise. 

Himself  long  since  ascended  to  the  skies.” 

The  figure  of  Minerva,  introduced  in  the  fore-ground,  pointing  to  the  building,  is 
evidently  an  allusion  to  the  following  curious  , Latin  lines,  inscribed  on  a brass  plate  at 
the  entrance  to  the  building : 

“ Hospita  disquirens  Pallas  Tritonia  sedem, 

Est  Blundellinae  percita  amore  Scholse  ; 

Ascivit  sedem  ; placuit,  cupiensq.  foveri, 

Hospes,  ait  Petrus,  qui  mihi  fautor,  eris.” 

The  Latin  motto,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  print,  “ In  Patriam,  &c.,”  alludes  to  the 
well-knoAvn  liberality  of  the  founder ; and  that  on  the  label  beneath,  beginning  “Utrique 
units,  &c.,”  perhaps  points  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  viz.  Baliol  and 
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Sydney,  in  each  of  which  this  school  has  two  fellowships  and  two  scholarships  : they 
were  purchased  by  the  trustees  agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  founder  ; who,  for  that  and 
other  purposes,  bequeathed  them  in  money  and  land  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand 
pounds.  This  worthy  patron  of  literature,  Peter  Blundell,  it  appears,  amassed  (from 
the  lowest  origin,  that  of  an  errand  boy)  an  immense  fortune,  principally  by  the  manu- 
facturing ol  kersey  cloths,  lor  which  the  town  of  Tiverton  has  long  been  famous.  He  is 
said  to  have  frequently  repeated  the  words  used  by  William  of  Wyckham  to  King 
Edward  the  Third  : “ Though  I am  not  myself  a scholar,  I will  be  the  means  of  making 
more  scholars  than  any  scholar  in  England.” 


4 


This  ticket  was  designed  by  Hogarth  and  engraved  by  Mr.  C.  Grignion.  It  repre- 
sents Christ  and  bis  disciples,  with  persons  at  a distance  carried  to  an  hospital.  “ In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.”  St.  IMatthew,  chap.  xxv.  verse  40.  As  the  charitable  foundation  of  the 
London  Hospital  was  instituted  in  1740,  it  is  probable  this  ticket  was  engraved 
afterwards. 
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CREDULITY,  SUPERSTITION,  AND  FANATICISM. 


Lord  Bacon  somewhere  remarks  that  superstition  is  worse  than  infidelity.  It  takes 
f)-om  religion  every  attraction,  every  comfort;  and  the  place  of  humble  hope,  and 
patient  resignation,  is  supplied  by  melancholy,  despair,  and  madness  ! 

To  check  the  inundation  of  absurdity  which  deemed  carnal  reason  profane,  and  was 
not  to  be  combated  by  argument,  Mr.  Hogarth  designed  this  print : and  though  the 
delineation  was  made  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  in  satire,  wit,  and  imagination,  it  is 
superior  to  any  of  his  preceding  works. 

The  text,  “ I speak  as  a fool,^’  is  a type  of  the  preacher,  whose  strength  of  lungs  is  a 
convenient  substitute  for  strength  of  argument : he  is  literally  a Boanerges ; his  tones 
rend  the  region,  and  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence  has  cracked  the  sounding  board. 
Considering  action  as  the  first  requisite  of  an  orator,  our  ecclesiastical  juggler  throws  his 
whole  frame  into  convulsions.  By  these  violent  agitations  his  gown  flies  open,  and  dis- 
covers that  this  Proteus  of  the  pulpit  is  arrayed  in  a harlequin’s  jacket;  and  his  wig 
falling  off  displays  the  shaven  crown  of  a Jesuit.  But  the  loss  of  a periwig  is  not  at- 
tended to ; bis  denunciations  are  redoubled,  his  fulminations  hurled  indiscriminately 
around,  he  scatters  about  firebrands.  Wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  seraphic  fer- 
vour, fevered  by  the  heat  of  his  own  extacies,  the  whole  man  is  inspired,  and,  mounted 
upon  the  clouds  of  mystery,  he  soars  through  the  dark  regions  of  superstition,  settles  in 
the  third  heaven,  and  breathes  empyreal  air. 

Between  two  duck-winged  cherubs,  who  are  studying  the  laughing  and  crying 
gamut,  is  the  harpy  clerk.  This  crook-mouthed  echo  of  absurdity  has  the  true  phy- 
siognomy of  a Tartuffe  ; every  feature  is  charged  with  hypocrisy. 

Among  the  crowd  we  discover  a youthful  convert  under  the  guidance  of  his 
spiritual  confessor,  who,  pointing  to  Brimstone  Ocean,  unfolds  a tale  which  terrifies 
his  disciple  to  a degree  that 

“ Must  harrow  up  his  soul ; freeze  his  young'  blood,”  &c. 
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The  sanguinary  Jew,  while  he  leans  upon  an  altar,  on  which  lies  a knife  inscribed 
bloody,  sacrifices  to  his  revenge  an  unfortunate  insect,  which  he  caught  carelessly 
wandering  on  the  environs  of  his  head. 

Beneath  is  Mrs.  Tofts  of  Godahning,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  credulity  ; in  the 
violence  of  her  paroxysm  she  breaks  a dram  glass  with  her  teeth. 

Next  to  Mrs.  Tofts  is  a possessed  shoeblack,  coolly  clearing  his  stomach  of  a quan- 
tity of  hob-nails  and  iron  staples.  The  book  on  which  our  sable  professor  of  necro- 
mancy has  deposited  his  basket,  is  king  James  on  Demonology. 

The  ridicule  is  wound  up  by  a Turk,  who  we  see  through  a window  smoking  his 
tube  of  Trinidado ; lifting  up  his  eyes  with  astonishment  at  the  scene,  he  breathes  a 
grateful  ejaculation,  and  thanks  his  Maker  that  he  was  early  initiated  in  the  divine 
truths  oi  the  Koran,  is  out  of  the  pale  of  this  church,  and  has  his  name  engraven  on 
the  tablets  of  Mahomet. 

Beneath  is  a figure  of  the  Tedworth  drummer,  who  so  wickedly  disturbed  the 
family  of  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  in  the  frame  below  a representation  of  Fanny,  the 
phantom  of  Cock-lane,  Avith  her  hammer  in  her  right  hand.  These  two  notable  me- 
morials of  credulity  are  placed  as  a kind  of  head-piece  to  a mental  thermometer,  which 
ascertains  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the  blood  of  an  enthusiast.  When  the  liquid 
ascends,  it  rises  from  lukeAvarm  and  terminates  in  raving,  which  is  properly  obscured 
by  clouds,  and  above  the  ken  of  human  comprehension.  In  its  falling  state,  the  progress 
of  religious  depression  is  most  accurately  marked : from  low  spirits  it  sinks  to  suicide. 
The  whole  rests  on  Glanville  on  Witches. 

On  the  preacher’s  left  hand,  suspended  to  a ring  inserted  in  a human  nostril,  hangs 
the  scale  of  vociferation.  A natural  tone  is  at  the  bottom,  but  the  speaker’s  tone  is 
described  by  the  distended  mouth  above  the  scale,  inscribed  bull  roar. 

To  the  hook  of  the  chandelier  hangs  a small  sphere,  on  Avhich  is  engraven,  Desarts 
of  new  Purgatory.  On  the  globe  is  written,  A globe  of  hell  5 it  is  so  formed  as  to 
give  the  caricature  of  a human  face,  and  baptized  horrid  zone. 

The  poor’s  box  is  a mouse  trap,  AAdiich  intimates  that  Avhatever  money  is  deposited 
Avill  be  secured  for  the  faithful  collectors. 


ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY. 


“ Though  rosy  youth  emblooin  the  sprightly  fair, 
And  beauty  mould  her  with  a lover’s  care, 

If  motion  to  the  form  denies  a grace, 

Vain  is  the  beauty  that  adorns  the  face.” 


This  design  was  made  about  the  year  1728,  and  is  said  to  be  a grotesque  representa- 
tion of  the  Wanstead  assembly,  and  contains  portraits  of  the  first  Earl  Tilney,  his  coun- 
tess, See.  In  the  tali  young  lady  he  has  evidently  aimed  at  Milton’s  description  of  mo- 
tion, smooth,  sliding  without  step  ; but  her  air  is  affected.  Her  noble  partner  was 
intended  for  a portrait  of  George  III,  then  Prince  of  Wales.  It  might  be  a just 
representation  of  the  Wanstead  belles  and  l)eaux,  but  since  that  period  we  have  had 
so  many  ship-loads  of  grace  imported  from  the  continent,  and  such  numbers  of  well  edu- 
cated gentlemen,  who  have  exerted  their  talents  in  perfecting  the  divine  art  of  dancing, 
that  this  picture  would  not  do  for  the  present  day. 

The  fatigued  figures  that  labour  through  this  dance,  Mr.  Hogarth  thus  explains  : — 

OF  ATTITUDE. 

“ Such  dispositions  of  the  body  and  limbs  as  appear  most  graceful  when  seen  at  rest, 
depend  upon  gentle  winding  contrasts,  mostly  governed  by  the  precise  serpentine  line, 
which  in  attitudes  of  authority  are  more  extended  and  spreading  than  ordinary,  but  re- 
duced somewhat  below  the  medium  of  grace,  in  those  of  negligence  and  ease  ; and  as 
much  exaggerated  in  insolent  and  proud  carriage,  or  distortions  of  pain  as  lessened  and 
contracted  into  plain  and  parallel  lines,  to  express  meanness,  awkwardness,  and  sub- 
mission. 

“ The  general  idea  of  an  action,  as  well  as  of  an  attitude,  may  be  given  with  a pencil 
in  very  few  lines.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  attitude  of  a person  upon  the  cross 
may  be  fully  signified  by  the  true  straight  lines  of  the  cross  ; so  the  extended  manner  of 
St.  Andrew’s  crucifixion  is  wholly  understood  by  the  X like  cross. 
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Thus,  as  two  or  three  lines  at  first  are  sufficient  to  show  the  intention  of  an  attitude, 
I will  talie  this  opportunity  of  presenting  my  reader  with  the  sketch  of  a country  dance, 
in  the  manner  I began  to  set  out  the  design.  In  order  to  show  how  few  lines  are  neces- 
sary to  express  the  first  thoughts,  as  to  different  attitudes,  see  number  71  (top  of  the 
plate),  which  describes  in  some  measure  the  several  figures  and  actions,  mostly  of  the 
ridiculous  kind,  that  are  represented  in  the  chief  part  of  it. 

“ The  most  amiable  person  may  deform  his  general  appearance  by  throwing  his  body 
and  limbs  into  plain  lines  ; but  such  lines  appear  still  in  a more  disagreeable  light  in 
people  of  a particular  make ; I have  therefore  chose  such  figures  as  I thought  would 
agree  best  with  my  first  score  of  lines,  number  71. 

“The  two  parts  of  curves  next  to  71  served  for  the  figures  of  the  old  woman  and 
her  partner,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room.  The  curve  and  two  straight  lines  at  right 
angles,  gave  the  hint  for  the  fat  man’s  sprawling  posture.  I next  resolved  to  keep  a 
figure  within  the  bounds  of  a circle,  which  produced  the  upper  part  of  the  fiit  woman 
between  the  fat  man  and  the  awlrward  one  in  the  bag-wig,  for  whom  I had  made  a sort 
of  an  X.  The  prim  lady  his  partner,  in  the  riding  habit,  by  pecking  back  her  elbows, 
as  they  call  it,  from  the  waist  upwards  made  a tolerable  D,  with  a straight  line  under  it, 
to  signify  the  scanty  stiffness  of  her  petticoat ; and  the  Z stood  for  the  angular  position 
the  body  makes  with  the  legs  and  thighs  of  the  affected  fellow  in  the  tie-wig  ; the  upper 
part  of  his  plump  partner  was  confined  to  an  O,  and  this,  changed  into  a P,  served  as  a 
hint  for  the  straight  lines  behind.  Tlie  uniform  diamond  of  a card  was  filled  up  by  the 
flying  dress,  &c.  of  the  little  capering  figure  in  the  Spencer  wig,  whilst  a double  L 
marked  the  parallel  position  of  his  poking  partner’s  hands  and  arms  : and  lastly,  the  two 
Avaving  lines  Avere  draAAm  for  the  more  genteel  turns  of  the  tAAm  figures  at  the  hither  end.” 

Such  is  the  author’s  alphabetical  analysis  of  bis  serpentine  .‘system,  Avbicb  some  of  our 
readers  may  possibly  think  borders  on  the  visionary  : certain  it  is,  that  boAvever  he  may 
have  failed  in  his  two  specimens  of  grace,  those  of  aAvkAvardness  are  carried  as  far  as 
they  could  have  been  in  a Russian  dance,  Avhen  Peter  the  Great  ordained  that  no  lady  of 
any  age  should  presume  to  get  intoxicated  Ijefore  nine  o’clock. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PICTURES. 


On  this  plate,  which  was  intended  as  an  admission  ticket  to  hid  for  our  artist’s 
works  at  an  auction,  is  written,  “ The  bearer  hereof  is  entitled  (if  he  thinks  proper)  to 
he  a bidder  for  ]\Ir.  Hogarth’s  pictures,  which  are  to  be  sold  on  the  last  day  of  this  month 
[February,  1744-5].” 

In  one  corner  of  this  very  ludicrous  print  Hogarth  has  represented  an  auction-room, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a weather-cock,  in  allusion  perhaps  to  Cock  the  auctioneer.  In- 
stead of  the  four  initials  for  north,  east,  west,  and  south,  we  have  P,  U,  F,  S,  which, 
Avith  a little  allowance  for  bad  spelling,  must  pass  for  puffs  ! At  the  door  stands  a 
porter,  Avho,  from  the  length  of  his  staff,  may  be  the  high  constable  of  the  old  school, 
and  gentleman  usher  to  the  modern  connoisseurs.  As  an  attractive  show-board  we  have 
a highly-finished  Flemish  head,  in  one  of  those  ponderous  carved  and  gilt  frames,  that 
give  the  miniatures  inserted  in  them  the  appearance  of  a glow-worm  in  a gravel-pit.  A 
catalogue  and  a carpet  (properly  enough  called  the  flags  of  distress)  are  now  the  signs 
of  a sale  ; but  here,  at  the  end  of  a long  pole,  we  have  an  unfurled  standard,  embla- 
zoned with  that  oracular  talisman  of  an  auction-room,  the  fate-deciding  hammer.  Be- 
neath is  a picture  of  St.  Andrew  on  the  cross,  with  an  immense  number  of  fac-similes, 
each  inscribed  Ditto.  Apollo,  who  is  flaying  IMarsyas,  has  no  mark  of  a deity  except 
the  rays  Avhich  beam  from  his  head ; he  is  placed  under  a projecting  branch,  and  we 
may  truly  say,  the  tree  shadows  what  it  ought  to  support.  The  coolness  of  poor  IMar- 
syas is  perfectly  philosophical ; he  endures  torture  Avith  the  apathy  of  a Stoic.  The  third 
tier  is  made  up  by  a herd  of  Jupiters  and  Europas  ; of  Avhich  interesting  subject,  as  aa'cII 
as  the  foregoing,  there  are  dittos  ad  hifinitum.  These  invaluable  tableaus  being  unques- 
tionably painted  by  the  great  Italian  masters,  is  a proof  of  their  unremitting  industry  ; 
their  labours  evade  calculation  ! for  had  they  acquired  the  polygraphic  art  of  striking-off 
pictures  with  the  facility  that  printers  roll  off  copper-plates,  and  each  of  them  attained 
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the  age  of  JMethuselali,  they  could  not  have  painted  all  that  are  exhibited  under  their 
names.  Nothing  is  therefore  left  us  to  suppose  but  that  some  of  these  undoubted  ori- 
ginals were  painted  by  some  of  their  disciples.  Such  are  the  collection  of  fac  similes. 
The  other  pictures  are  drawn  up  in  battle-array  ; we  will  begin  with  that  of  St.  Francis, 
the  corner  of  which  is,  in  a most  unpropitious  way,  driven  through  Hogarth’s  Morning. 
The  third  painting  of  the  Harlot’s  Progress  suffers  equal  degradation  from  a weeping 
Madonna  ; Avhile  the  splendid  saloon  of  the  repentant  pair  in  hfarriage-a-la-Mode  is 
broken  by  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage.  Thus  far  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  ancients  ; 
but  the  aerial  combat  has  a different  termination,  for,  by  the  riotous  scene  in  the  Rake’s 
Progress,  a hole  is  made  in  Titian’s  Feast  of  Olympus;  and  a Bacchanalian,  by  Ru- 
bens, shares  the  same  fate  from  the  Modern  IMidnight  Conversation.  The  figures  are 
etched  AAdth  great  spirit,  and  have  strong  character.  In  ridicule  of  the  preference  given 
to  old  pictures,  he  exercised  not  only  his  pencil,  but  his  pen. 


SWEAE:i:>"C  A c:  310.15  TOACOIATF,  CITIZ  EAE 


A WOMAN  SWEARING  HER  CHILD  TO  A GRAVE  CITIZEN. 


“ Here  J ustice  triumphs  in  liis  elbow  chair, 

And  makes  his  market  of  the  trading- hiir; 

H is  office  shelves  with  parish  laws  are  grac’d, 

But  spelling  books  and  guides  between  ’em  plac’d. 
Here  pregnant  madam  screens  the  real  sire. 

And  falsely  swears  her  bastard  child  for  hire, 

Upon  a rich  old  lecher  ; who  denies 
The  tact,  and  vows  the  naughty  hussy  lies. 

His  wife,  enrag’d,  exclaims  against  her  spouse, 

And  swears  she’ll  be  reveng'd  upon  his  brows  ; 
The  jade,  the  justice,  and  churchwardens  agree. 
And  force  him  to  provide  security.” 


These  curious  Rhymes,  engraven  under  the  original  print,  in  some  degree  describe 
the  ceremony  it  represents.  The  original  picture,  from  which  it  is  taken,  was  one  of 
our  artist’s  early  productions. 

Picart,  in  his  fourth  volume  of  “The  Religious  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations,”  has  intro- 
duced a copy  of  this  print,  accompanied  tvith  the  following  explanation  ; 

“ Many  other  customs  might  find  a place  here,  and  delight  their  readers  by  their 
comical  singularity,  but  we  dare  not  crowd  in  too  great  a number  of  those  trifles,  as 
not  being  properly  religious  ceremonies  ; which,  therefore,  ’till  approved  of  by  the 
church  or  tlie  governor  of  it,  prescribed  by  ecclesiastical  laws  or  formularies,  we  shall 
omit,  except  two  or  three  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  first  is  what  the  description 
here  annexed  calls  the  breeding  woman’s  oath ; a custom  not  to  be  met  with  in  other 
countries,  Avhich  is  so  fantastical,  or  rather  unjust,  that  it  would  be  a prejudice  to  the 
laws  of  England,  if  Ave  Avere  to  judge  of  their  equity  l)y  that  practice.  Suppose  any  of 
these  girls,  AV'hich  may  be  called  amphibious  (being  neither  Avives  nor  virgins),  is  found 
to  be  AAdth  child.  She  does  not,  or  Avill  not  pretend  to  know  the  father  of  this  child. 
In  order  to  free  herself  from  the  trouble  of  maintaining  it  Avhen  born,  she  looks  out  lor 
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some  rich  man,  upon  whom  she  intends  to  father  it.  Generally,  they  say,  she  pitches 
upon  some  good  citizen,  though  she  does  not  know  him,  or  may  be  has  never  seen  him. 
Then  she  goes  before  a justice  of  the  peace — summons  the  pretended  father  to  appear 
before  him,  and  in  his  presence  swears  upon  the  Bible,  which  the  clerk  holds  to  her, 
that  she  owns  and  declares  that  such  a one,  whom  she  has  summoned  to  appear,  is  the 
father  of  the  child.  How  far  the  equivocal  expressions  and  restrictions  of  that  oath  may 
excuse  her  from  perjury,  let  a good  casuist  be  the  judge.  However,  the  man  thus  named 
and  sworn  to  by  this  formality  of  law,  is  obliged  to  pay  an  arbitrary  fine,  and  to  agree 
upon  a sum  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.” 


SAWCeO  AT  THE  FEAST  STARVE©  BY  HIS  PHYSICIAA^. 


SANCHO  STARVED  BY  HIS  PHYSICIAN. 


It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  Sancho  was  the  artist’s  favourite  character.  He 
is  here  represented  as  governor  of  Barataria,  and  seated  in  the  spacious  hall  of  a sump- 
tuous palace,  surrounded  with  all  the  pompous  parade  of  high  rank,  and  encircled  by 
numerous  attendants.  A band  of  musicians  in  an  adjoining  gallery,  strike  up  a sym- 
phony to  gratify  his  ear ; and  a table  is  spread  with  every  dainty,  to  feast  his  eye  and 
fret  his  soul ; for  however  magnificent  the  appendages  of  this  mock-monarch,  the  instant 
be  attempts  to  taste  the  solid  comforts  of  government,  the  loaves  and  fishes  evade  his 
grasp,  are  touched  by  the  black  rod,  and  vanish  ! 

In  plenty  starving,  tantalized  in  state, — 

he  curses  the  gaudy  unsubstantial  pageant,  vows  vengeance  on  the  doctor,  and  swears, 
that  he  will  offer  up  him  and  every  physical  impostor  in  the  island,  as  a sacrifice  to  his 
injured  and  insulted  appetite. 

Hogarth  has  here  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  author,  and  given  to  this  scene  the 
genuine  humour  of  Cervantes.  The  rising  choler  of  our  governor  is  admirably  con- 
trasted by  the  assumed  gravity  of  Doctor  Pedro  Rezio.  The  starch  and  serious  solem- 
nity of  a straight-haired  student,  who  officiates  as  chaplain,  is  well  opposed  by  the  broad 
grin  of  a curl-pated  blackamoor.  The  suppressed  laughter  of  a man  who  holds  a 
napkin  to  his  mouth,  forms  a good  antithesis  to  the  open  chuckle  of  a fat  cook. 
Sancho’s  two  pages  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the  little  punch-maker  in  the  Election 
Feast,  and  though  well  conceived  might  have  had  more  variety ; they  present  a front 
and  back  view  of  the  same  figure.  To  two  females  on  the  viceroy’s  right  liand,There 
may  be  a similar  objection. 
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